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CHAPTER I. 


THE DEBUT OF MISS THOMPSON. 


IT was between five and six o’clock in the morning ; the sun was 
up, and so were most of the four million inhabitants of London, 
the lives of most of the four millions being spent in hard labour. 
A numerically insignificant minority had just gone to bed, and 
were taking repose after the toils of the night, for they also 
labour hard after their fashion at certain seasons of the year. 
Two of them, however, were still sitting up talking, and were 
not a bit sleepy, nor even tired. For these two young women 
had, for the first time in their lives, been taking part in a very 
grand ball. Moreover, as the ball in question had been given 
by the parents of one of them and as the other was strikingly 
handsome, it is scarcely necessary to add that they had taken a 
very active part in it indeed. Probably no girl, unless she have 
been so unhappy as to lack partners, feels tired after her first ball. 
One of these—the strikingly handsome one, who was tall and 
dark, and had that appearance of health and good spirits which 
is in itself beauty—said : 

“T should like to begin this moment and do it all over agaia. 
Shouldn’t you?” 

“Well—not quite,” answered her companion, a plump little 
brown-haired, brown-eyed maiden, who might just be called 
pretty, because she was so young and had such a pleasant, 
good-humoured face, but whose prettiness was not of the kind 
which outlasts many seasons. “You see, I had to dance with a 
good many people whom I didn’t want to dance with, and who 
most likely didn’t want to dance with me: that rather spoilt the 
first part of it. The last two hours were nice enough,” 
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“It was all perfectly glorious from start to finish,” Miss Marcia 
Thompson declared. “What nonsense the people talk who say 
that London ball-rooms are too crowded to dance in! Perhaps 
other ball-rooms aren’t as large as yours, though ?” she added, 
with an apprehensive glance at her friend. 

“T believe there are plenty larger,” answered Laura Beaumont. 
“The difficulty, it seems, isn’t so much want of space as want of 
men who can dance and will dance.” 

“Well, there were enough of them to-night,” remarked Miss 
Marcia, with a retrospective smile of satisfaction. 

“You found enough of them, no doubt, and I dare say you 
always will. By the way, you ought to be congratulated upon 
one conquest you have made in the person of Mr. Brett.” 

“Who? Oh, that old thing? I didn’t knowI had madea 
conquest of him, and I don’t see what there is to congratulate 
me about in it if I have. He isn’t much of a dancer.” 

“Isn't he? Well, at all events, he isn’t an old thing. He is 
a rising young barrister—in fact, he is already a risen one; only 
he is to rise still higher, everybody says. He is going to be 
Solicitor-General, or Attorney-General, or something of that sort, 
when he has had a little more experience.” 

“TI suppose that won’t make him waltz any better, will it?” 

“No, but it will add to his distinction, which is considered to 
be very great even now. He hardly ever goes to balls, and 
when he does he usually retires after standing for about ten 
minutes in the doorway. At least, so I am told; and now you 
can understand why his friends thought he was paying you a 
marked compliment by dancing with you three times.” 

“Didn’t it occur to his friends that I might be paying him 
rather a marked compliment by allowing him to spoil three 
dances for me? However, I admit that it was an involuntary 
compliment, and it shall not be repeated. The truth is that I 
hadn’t the presence of mind to refuse when he asked me. This 
is what comes of being both shy and benevolent.” 

Miss Beaumont laughed; perhaps she did not think that 
either attribute was specially characteristic of her friend. 

“Well,” she said, “if Mr. Brett had asked me to dance only 
once, I shouid have felt much honoured. He may not be very 
young, or very beautiful, or even very amusing “ 

“ He isn’t the least bit amusing,” interjected Marcia. 

“ But he sets a high value upon himself, and that, of course, 

_makes his attentions flattering. Some day, when he is Lord 
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Chancellor, you will perhaps look back upon this evening with 
pride.” 

“Oh, bother him and his attentions!” returned Marcia. “ By 
the time that he is Lord Chancellor I shall be dead, I trust. I 
don’t see what there can be to live for after one is forty—or 
even after one is thirty,” she added, with a sigh. 

Marcia Thompson agreed with certain profound philosophers 
that the whole aim, object, and meaning of life is the attainment 
of happiness, and, although she was aware that happiness may 
be attained by diverse methods, she did not make the mistake 
of imagining that she herself could ever be happy unless she 
was loved. Moreover, she was persuaded—whether rightly or 
wrongly—that nobody would care very much about her after 
her physical charms should have faded. It is, at any rate, 
certain that her physical charms had caused her to be beloved 
by many persons of both sexes who possibly might not otherwise 
have been attracted to her. 

“Miss Thompson,” her old schoolmistress had said to her in 
the course of a valedictory interview, “you cannot but be 
conscious that you have a beautiful face. Beauty, my dear, is 
a gift of God, like rank and wealth and intellect, and we, who 
possess none of these things, are not sincere if we pretend to 
underrate them. See, however, that you make a good use of 
what has been given to you, and remember that it must 
inevitably expose you to dangers and temptations. I am glad 
to think that you have the safeguard of a kind heart.” 

This was handsome on the part of the old lady, and was 
tolerably true into the bargain. That her well-meant platitudes 
should produce much effect upon a young girl who was about to 
be launched into society was hardly to be expected ; but Marcia 
really did not intend to make any bad use of her advantages. 
She proposed, indeed, to use them, as she always had used them, 
for the subjugation of the hearts of others; but that did not 
prove her own to be an unkind one. Hitherto her conquests 
had been of a very innocent description, and it may be taken as 
redounding to her credit that she was adored by her school 
companions ; yet one may doubt whether she would have 
achieved so large a measure of popularity without her beautiful 
face and her pretty little ways. 

Chief among her school friends had always been Laura 
Beaumont, with whose hospitable parents she had spent more 
than one happy vacation. For Marcia was an orphan, with no 
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near relations, and her guardians, who were business men 
residing in Liverpool, were only too glad to place her temporarily 
under the wing of so unexceptionable a chaperon as Mrs. Beau- 
mont. Still more glad were they when, on the completion of 
Marcia’s education, the same good-natured lady offered to bring 
her out with her own daughter, to present her at Court, to take 
her into society, and—as the guardians fondly hoped—to find a 
suitable husband for her. Well, it ought not to be difficult, they 
thought, to find a suitable husband for a girl who was extremely 
good-looking and had a nice little fortune of her own, So 
Marcia was now installed in Grosvenor Place for the season, and 
the ordeal of her first Drawing-room was a thing of the past, and 
it only remained to her to amuse herself to the best of her 
ability, which in that direction was considerable. She did not 
think that it would amuse her at all to flirt with Mr. Brett ; and 
when, some days after this, Laura informed her that the future 
Lord Chancellor was coming to dinner, she only made a face, 
saying that she hoped he would not take her in. However, he 
did take her in, and, in spite of herself, she was somewhat 
impressed and overawed by him. 

A good many people of greater importance and experience 
than Miss Thompson were overawed by Eustace Brett at that 
period of his life. Judges, it was said, were a little frightened of 
him, for he was not only a clever and effective advocate, but a 
good lawyer, and he had an awkward way of being always in the 
right, whereas their lordships, like other mortals, were oc- 
casionally in the wrong. In private, as in public life, he had 
contrived to make himself respected, admired, and to some 
extent feared ; though how or why he had done so would be 
difficult to explain. He was a tall, spare, middle-aged man, 
with a smooth-shaven face, clear-cut features and thin lips, which 
rarely smiled ; his conversation was not brilliant, he had no high 
connections, nor was there any reason, save his eminence in his 
profession (which could hardly be called a sufficient one) for his 
being admitted into the best houses in London. Yet he was so 
admitted, and he refused more invitations than he accepted, and 
he did not always trouble himself to be civil to his entertainers, 
which naturally made them take a good deal of pains to be civil 
tohim. His manner with Marcia was not quite the same as it 
was with the rest of the world. She knew that, although she 
had had so few opportunities of observing his manner with the 
rest of the world, and the distinction flattered her vanity if it did 
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not precisely touch her heart. His voice changed when he 
addressed her ; he was evidently anxious to interest her; and he 
succeeded, though perhaps not quite after the fashion in which 
he had intended to succeed. For the rest, he did not hesitate 
to put direct questions to her about her tastes and ambitions, 
nor was he at all lenient in his criticisms on her replies. 

“Oh, but you can’t live simply for amusement,” he said, in 
answer to one of her remarks, “nobody can dothat. Some men 
-—that is, if they have large properties or keep racing stables or 
something of that kind—may make their amusements a sort 
of substitute for work ; but I don’t see how women can. You 
would never be able to persuade yourself that it was your sole 
mission in life to attend balls and dinners and evening parties.” 

“What should you think was my mission in life, Mr. Brett ?” 
inquired Marcia, turning her large dark eyes upon her neighbour. 

“The same as that of other women, I imagine. If you marry 
—as you certainly will—it will be your mission to be a good 
wife and mother, Which implies a good many hours of daily 
work,” 

“T suppose so,” returned Marcia, witha grimace. “The moral 
of that seems to be that I had better amuse myself while I can.” 

The man was doubtless a prig, possibly also a little im- 
pertinent ; yet he impressed her. His style of making love (for 
that he meant to make love was obvious) was at all events 
original and very unlike that adopted by her other admirers. 
Of other admirers Miss Marcia very soon had quite as many as 
she could manage. Some of them were apparently serious, 
others were doubtful ; but all were welcome ; and she was the 
more kind and encouraging with them when she discovered that 
Mr. Brett strongly disapproved of the levity of her conduct. 
After the evening of the dinner party in Grosvenor Place she was 
continually meeting Mr. Brett, who went into society that season 
more than he had ever done before, and she knew that he did 
this for the sake of meeting her; and he had a way of glancing 
at her severely and drawing in his lips, when she passed him on 
the arm of some gay youth or other, which afforded her much 
gratification. 

“You make that poor man waste a great deal of valuable 
time,” Laura (who was not herself overburdened with admirers, 
and consequently had leisure to observe the proceedings of 
others) told her. To which she replied that she was innocent of 
any wish to draw Mr. Brett away from his professional labours. 
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Nevertheless, it pleased her to think that he was wasting his 
time for her sake, and she was glad to know that he was jealous 
of her, nor did she object to the little lectures which he saw fit 
to administer to her from time to time. 

“Does the conversation of these young swells interest you, 
Miss Thompson?” he asked her one evening, “or do you 
only look as if it interested you by way of increasing your 
popularity ?” 

“ All sorts of people interest me,” she answered. “I don’t 
think I care particularly what they say, so long as they do their 
best to be pleasant. You never try to be pleasant, do you?” 

“Oh, yes, I try to be pleasant to the people whom I don’t 
care about ; with the others I try to be honest.” 

“That is very flattering to me ; because, from the general style 
of your observations, I suppose there can be no doubt that you 
class me amongst ‘the others.’ Honestly speaking, you consider 
me a very frivolous sort of young woman, don’t you ?” 

“Not yet,” he answered, in his quiet, deliberate way. “But I 
should say that there was some danger of your becoming so. It 
seems to me that you care a little too much for admiration and 
not quite enough whose admiration it may be. That is the 
nature of most women ; but I hope it is not your nature—and I 
don’t think it is.” 

“What is my nature, Mr. Brett?” Marcia inquired ; and, as 
she spoke, she turned her face towards his with an expression of 
candid curiosity. 

“Well,” he said, “ you have strong affections.” 

Marcia nodded. “Quite right, so far. Go on, please.” 

“You are not exactly vain ; but you are extremely anxious to 
be liked or thought well of by everybody, and that often leads 
you into saying things which you don’t really mean. I shouldn’t 
wonder if it sometimes led you into doing things of which you 
don’t really approve. You are rather deficient in moral courage, 
and you have not much self-confidence. Your instincts are 
certainly good ; still it is doubtful whether you will follow them, 
because you will always be under the influence of those with 
whom you may happen to associate.” 

“You are like those tiresome people who grab one’s hand after 
dinner‘and pretend to decipher one’s character from studying the 
lines on one’s palm,” remarked Marcia. 

“ Have I deciphered it successfully ?” 

‘Oh, yes, I dare say you have. Let me see; I am vain, 
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insincere, rather cowardly, and miserably weak. Yes; I should 
think that was all right. Any more compliments?” 

“TI didn’t know that you wished for compliments,” said 
Mr. Brett, with a grave smile. 

“Yet you appear to have discovered that there is nothing in 
the world that I value more.” 

“T can pay you compliments without turning aside from the 
path of strict honesty. I can tell you—only I am sure you are 
aware of it—that you have a fascination for which there is no 
name that I know of, but which will suffice to bring any man or 
any number of men to your feet just as often as you choose to 
exercise it. I can tell you that you are already very powerful, 
and that you may travel a long way before you reach the limits 
of your powers. Then, of course, I can tell you, if you care to 
hear it, that you have eclipsed all the ladies who are called 
beauties to-night.” 

Marcia coloured with pleasure. Of such speeches as that 
she felt that she could never have too many. But perhaps 
Mr. Brett thought that he had now been complimentary enough ; 
for he added : 

“The risk is that you may be spoilt by all this adulation. 
You may think flirtation so delightful and so amusing that it 
isn’t worth your while to aim at anything else than reducing that 
art to perfection. If you do that, you will drive away the only 
people whose—er—friendship is worth having.” 

“Meaning your own—er—friendship ?” inquired Marcia, with 
a very fair mimicry of his intonation. 

“T won’t say that,” Mr. Brett replied ; “I don’t give or with- 
draw my friendship lightly. But I confess that I shall be 
grievously disappointed if you turn out a hard-hearted flirt, like 
most of the girls whom one meets. I hope better things of you.” 

Marcia laughed and cut short the colloquy by signalling to 
one of her partners, who had been hovering in the offing for the 
last minute or so. There are certain accusations which have 
never given offence to any woman since the world began. It is 
wrong to be a hard-hearted flirt; but it is not disagreeable to be 
stigmatized in that way by persons who are incapable of forming 
a just judgment and whose incapacity is due to circumstances 
for which allowance may easily be made. At least, Mr. Brett 
could not say that she had flirted with him. 

Nevertheless, other people said so; for this is a censorious 
world, and nobody will ever know how good we really all are 
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and how little we intend to work mischief until we learn to judge 
of our neighbours by ourselves—which is a very hard lesson to 
learn. Laura Beaumont, for instance, told her friend in so many 
words that she was behaving abominably. 

“Tt isn’t fair, Marcia,” said she. “I don’t complain of your 
amusing yourself with these young men, who very likely are 
only amusing themselves with you; but you know quite well 
that Mr. Brett is in earnest, and, unless you are in earnest too, 
you have no business to go on like this.” 

“Like what?” inquired Marcia, with an air of innocent 
amazement. 

“You ought not to make him think that you are purposely 
teasing him, and that you care for him in reality a great deal 
more than you care for anybody else.” 

“TI do hope that he is not so disgustingly conceited as to 
think any such thing!” Marcia declared. 

“TI don’t know about the conceit; I know that is what I 
should think if I were in his place. It stands to reason that you 
wouldn’t sit out two or three dances in succession with him, if 
you didn’t either care for him or wish to make him believe that 
you did.” 

Marcia put her head on one side and considered this point for 
a short space of time before she answered : 

“Well, I like him, you know. He is different from other men ; 
he scolds me instead of flattering me, and when he is in a good 
humour he is really rather nice. I don’t see why I am bound to 
refuse his friendship.” 

“ But perhaps he hasn’t offered you that ?” suggested Laura. 

“He has, though. At least, he kindly gave me to understand 
that I possessed it, and that I might possibly lose it if I didn’t 
amend my ways.” 

“Oh, he has got as far as that, has he? Well, one knows the 
true name of such friendship. Perhaps, after all, you won’t 
lose it.” 

“I am sure I shall not deserve to lose it,” Marcia replied 
demurely. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the above conversation 
had little influence, one way or the other, upon a young woman 
whose actions were guided rather by her heart than by her head, 
and who was disposed to regard the affection of her fellow- 
creatures as her prerogative. Marcia was a good deal more 
impressed by some remarks which fell from her hostess a few 
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days later. Good-natured Mrs. Beaumont, who had already 
married several daughters successfully, and expected to marry 
the youngest of them without much difficulty in the course of 
that season or the next, was, for the time being, greatly inter- 
ested in the orphan who had been committed to her charge. 
What with her face and her fortune, Marcia ought, she thought, 
to make a good match, and, although Mr. Brett might fairly be 
counted eligible, he had certain blemishes to which it seemed 
only right to call the attention of the inexperienced. She there- 
fore felt it to be her duty to say to Marcia: 

“My dear, I have noticed that you see a great deal of that 
Mr. Brett, and he is always calling here now, instead of leaving 
a card at the door, like other people. I have nothing in 
the world to say against him; only—he isn’t very young, 
and I should think he might be a little bit exacting. I see 
that you don’t like my speaking so plainly; but the fact is 
that a word in season often prevents subsequent unpleasantness, 
and perhaps you will forgive me when you remember that just 
at present I am standing in the place of your mother.” 

“What do you wish me to say, Mrs. Beaumont?” asked 
Marcia, after a moment of hesitation. 

Mrs. Beaumont laughed. “ Not very much,” she answered. 
“T only wished to consult you as to whether I had not better 
tell them to say ‘not at home,’ the next time that Mr. Brett 
calls.” 

“Of course you can do just what you choose in your own 
house, Mrs. Beaumont,” said Marcia. 

“ Quite so, my dear ; but this time it is a question of what you 
may choose. I don’t think that, if I were you, I should choose 
Mr. Brett. I believe he is pretty well off, and he is certainly 
clever and his character is all that it ought to be; still he is too 
old for you and rather too solemn, according to my notions. 
Fortunately, he is man of the world enough to take a hint, and 
probably a very delicate one will suffice to prevent him from 
troubling you any more.” 

Mrs, Beaumont would not have said that if she had under- 
stood her protégée better. Marcia was quite certain that she was 
not in love with Mr. Brett ; but she was equally certain that it 
would be painful to her to dismiss him, and she never, if she 
could possibly help it, gave herself pain. So she said: 

“T wouldn’t for the world drive any one away from such a 
pleasant house as this, Mrs. Beaumont. There really is nothing 
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between me and Mr. Brett—nothing at all! I hope you won't 
snub him on my account.” 

Mrs. Beaumont laughed again and replied, “Very well, my 
dear.” No girl could be expected to proclaim her sentiments 
more distinctly, and if Miss Thompson liked middle-aged 
lawyers that, after all, was Miss Thompson’s affair. No objec- 
tion was likely to be raised against this particular lawyer by Miss 
Thompson’s guardians. 

Thus it came to pass that, without any special exertion on his 
own part, Mr. Brett attained to the position of a recognized 
suitor. 


CHAPTER II. 
TWO ENGAGEMENTS, 


Success in life is perhaps more often achieved by those who 
start without advantages than by those who, being favourably 
handicapped, have leisure to ask themselves whether the game 
is worth the candle. At all events, the men who know that 
they have only their own talents and industry to rely upon are 
likely, if they have any ambition, to exert these to the utmost ; 
and it was doubtless, because he had done so, that Eustace Brett 
had risen, at a comparatively early age, to the front rank in his 
profession. The son of a provincial banker, he had declined to 
join his elder brother George in carrying on the paternal avoca- 
tions, and had been thought foolish for throwing away such a — 
chance. Possibly he had been foolish, for his brother had 
become a London banker and a rich man; yet he had attained 
to such eminence in the calling of his choice that his brother, 
like the rest of the world, respected him, and at the time with 
which we are now concerned he was making a large annual 
income. He was, in truth, rather industrious than talented, 
although experience had enabled him to acquire a knowledge of 
human nature which stood him in good stead. He believed 
himself to be an excellent judge of character, as indeed he was, 
within certain limits. No man can be a judge of what he has 
not seen, and there are many phases of human nature of which 
this distinguished lawyer was necessarily ignorant. However, 
he did not know that, and he would have had to be a much- 
larger-minded man than he was to have even surmised it. He 
was in all things thoroughly honest and conscientious ; he had, 
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while still young, faced the religious difficulties which honest 
and conscientious men pretty generally have to face, and had 
obtained answers which had seemed to him satisfactory from 
teachers of the Evangelical school ; he was now (after passing 
through this mild form of a common disease) quite at rest in his 
mind with regard to the problems of a present and future life ; 
he went twice to church on Sundays and gave away a fair 
proportion of his professional gains in charity. Evidently, the 
proper course marked out for him was to persevere in well-doing 
until he obtained the legal prize which was his due—to marry 
some worthy and submissive woman, to die in an honoured old 
age, and eventually to be deposited in Kensal Green beneath a 
sufficiently imposing weight of marble. 

But Fate, which laughs at the oldest and gravest of us, had 
decreed that Mr. Eustace Brett should make himself ridiculous 
by falling over head and ears in love with a school-girl ; and, as 
he had never been in love before (possibly he had never had the 
time), his love was as serious and earnest as everything else 
about him. He did not think himself ridiculous for loving 
Marcia Thompson, although he had at the outset great doubts as 
to whether she would be a suitable wife for him. These doubts 
were overcome when he had seen more of her, because her con- 
versation convinced him that she had a yielding and affectionate 
nature ; but, even if he had not reached that happy conviction, 
it would have made no difference, for he loved her, and it would 
have been as impossible to him as to any other mortal to resign 
his hopes of winning her from considerations of prudence. Now 
his hopes of winning her were tolerably strong. It may be that, 
having hitherto obtained everything upon which he had set his 
heart, he was a trifle more self-reliant than a modest man should 
have been; yet he was not wrong when he said to himself that 
she displayed an encouraging willingness to defer to his wishes. 
She was very young ; she liked dancing and flattery and admira- 
tion, but she was discriminating enough to distinguish between 
true gold and mere gilding ; added to which, she could, if she 
had chosen to do so, very easily have dismissed a suitor who 
wearied her. Such was Mr. Brett’s analysis of Marcia’s character, 
and, although it was not quite accurate, it did not lack plausibility. 

During this period of his life, Eustace Brett managed to get 
on with an extraordinarily small allowance of sleep. Work had 
to be done; but then also balls had to be attended, and naturally 
there was nothing for it but to take pleasure first and work 
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afterwards—which is not to be recommended as a system. He 
consoled himself with the reflection that it was only temporary. 
A married man who has professional duties to discharge cannot 
be expected to go to balls, and a married woman should have 
other ambitions than that of shining in society. He did his 
love-making in a quiet, steady, methodical way. He was aware 
that his age was a little against him and that he had not a face 
which could be counted upon to captivate a young girl’s fancy ; 
but he aspired to reach Marcia’s heart through her reason, which 
was, no doubt, somewhat absurd, and yet was perhaps his best 
chance. 

In obedience to the instructions which she had received, or 
imagined that she had received, Mrs. Beaumont gave orders that 
he was to be admitted whenever he called; and very soon it 
came to be an understood thing that he might be expected every 
Sunday afternoon. Possibly that was why Mrs. and Miss 
Beaumont, being both of them kind-hearted people, happened 
to go out one Sunday afternoon, and were thoughtful enough to 
tell the butler that, if Mr. Brett should call, he was to be shown 
into the drawing-room, where Miss Thompson might entertain 
him until their return. However that may be, Mr. Brett did 
call at his accustomed hour, and was at once ushered into the 
presence of Marcia, who held out her hand to him, without rising 
from the arm-chair in which she was reclining, and said : 

“TI was wondering whether you would put in an appearance 
to-day. I am so glad you have, because they have left me all 
alone, and I don’t know what to do with myself.” 

Mr. Brett was somewhat given to the use of long and 
ceremonious phrases. He replied, “I am doubly fortunate in 
finding you alone, and of being the humble means of providing 
you with some relief from the monotony of your own company. 
At the same time,’ he added gallantly, “it is difficult for 
me to understand how your company could possibly be 
monotonous,” 

“You wouldn't,” observed Marcia, “have the slightest difficulty 
in understanding it if you lived with me.” 

“T should be glad, “answered Mr. Brett, “to be allowed an 
opportunity of deciding that point by the test of experience ; 
meanwhile, I venture respectfully to dispute it.” 

Marcia thought that in any case it would not take her very 
long to grow weary of so long-winded a companion, and it will 
be admitted that she had some reason for her belief. He was 
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always wearisome and heavy when the conversation took that 
turn, and perhaps he was not without a glimmering of the 
truth, for he hastened to change it. 

“You look tired, Miss Thompson,” he remarked. “Are you 
beginning to find out that a London season is not only a very 
fatiguing, but a very monotonous thing ?” 

“TI don’t think I am,” answered Marcia musingly ; “but it 
isn’t quite such fun as I thought it would be. If other people 
enjoyed it, it would be pleasant enough; the unfortunate 
thing is that most of them seem to be too stupid to enjoy it.” 

“On behalf of the stupid majority,” said Mr. Brett, “I beg to 
assure you that we are less stupid than you think us. We 
enjoy society under certain conditions ; that is, when it enables 
us to meet certain individuals.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of you /” returned Marcia, not over- 
civilly. 

“No; but I was thinking of you. I am hardly what can be 
called a society man, but I have liked going into society this 
year for a reason which you can easily guess.” And, as Marcia 
laughed without replying, he resumed presently: “I don’t say 
that I should like it for two years in succession, because my 
spare time is so limited. I am glad to think that you also 
have found one season of perpetual racket enough to satisfy 
you.” 

“But indeed I haven't,” Marcia declared. “I should like to 
have any number of seasons of perpetual racket. I am not like 
you, you see—my spare time is unlimited.” 

“Well, at present perhaps it is; but it will not always be so. 
Miss Thompson, I know you will not be surprised when I tell 
you that I love you, and that my dearest wish is to call you my 
wife. You must have seen that for a long time past ; and what 
gives me some hope is that you have never discouraged me. I 
am not a very young man ; but perhaps it is better to be loved 
by a man who has passed the age of change ; and this, I think, 
I may say for myself, that if you will intrust your future 
happiness to me you will not regret it.” 

Marcia was considerably taken aback. She had not expected 
Mr. Brett to make his offer so soon, nor, indeed, had he contem- 
plated doing so when he entered the house. He now sat, with 
dispassionate calm, awaiting her reply, which, when it came, 
was a somewhat ambiguous one. 

“But, Mr. Brett,” she said, “have you considered what you 
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are doing? I—I don’t think I am at all a domestic sort of 
person.” 

He answered, smiling, “My dear Miss Thompson, you can’t 
very well know yet what your tastes are. I may be permitted 
to doubt whether the kind of life that you have been leading 
lately would not very soon pall upon you. But pray don’t 
think that I should ever wish to exclude you from the society 
of your friends. I should be very well content to leave the 
question of excessive gaiety to be decided by circumstances and 
by your own good sense.” 

“And if I were to decide in favour of the excessive 
gaiety ?” 

“T don’t think you would ; but I am willing to take the risk. 
I am willing, in fact, to take any and every risk. Now can you 
accept me?” 

She really did not think that she could. She did not love 
him, yet she was curiously reluctant to dismiss him, and she 
knew instinctively that he was not the kind of man to give her a 
chance of reconsidering her refusal. What she would have 
preferred would have been to keep him hanging on for a little 
longer ; so at length she said, “I can’t feel sure that we care 
enough for one another, Mr. Brett.” 

“You may feel sure, so far as I am concerned,” he answered 
quickly. “I know I have not been an impassioned lover ; it is 
not my way to be impassioned. But the simple truth is, that I 
have never loved any one but you, and never shall love any one 
else. As for your feelings, I don’t ask or expect that they 
should be very warm towards me just now; I only hope that 
they may become so; and I believe that they will, if absolute 
devotion on my part can make them so.” 

Marcia gazed out through the open window across the blaze of 
flowers in the balcony, and hesitated. What was there about 
this grave, pedantic man that attracted her? Why had she in 
the course of the last week refused two offers of marriage from 
men who were younger, probably richer and certainly more 
attractive in the general acceptation of the term? She could 
not answer these questions, although the answer was not such a 
very difficult one to discover. She was drawn towards Eustace 
Brett, in the first place, because she did not quite understand 
him ; in the second, because she was a little afraid of him; and 
in the third, because she was not a little proud of having 
captured him. 
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“You know what I am,” she began, after a long pause. 

“T believe I do pretty well,” he answered smilingly. 

“Well, if you will take me for what I am—but Mrs. Beaumont 
says you are very exacting.” 

“T do not think that you will find me that.” 

“Then, if you are sure you will never expect me to be what I 
am not——” 

The next moment Eustace Brett’s thin lips were pressed 
upon Marcia’s forehead, and the moment after that she regretted 
her precipitancy. She had done a foolish thing, and she was 
frightened and would have liked to draw back, only she had 
not the requisite courage. Yet it is not improbable that she 
would have made her condition of mind apparent to him, and 
that he would have granted her her release—for, in spite of his 
solemnity and priggishness, he was neither an ungenerous man 
nor a fool—if at this moment Mrs. and Miss Beaumont had not 
appeared upon the scene. Their entrance, of course, put an end 
to the interview, and after a few minutes Mr. Brett got up and 
took his leave. 

Scarcely had he quitted the room when Mrs. Beaumont, who 
was looking happy and excited, announced that she was the 
bearer of a piece of news, which she was sure that dear Marcia 
would be glad to hear. This was nothing less than that Lord 
Wetherby had proposed to Laura that afternoon and had been 
accepted. 

“A complete surprise to me,” Mrs. Beaumont declared, 
“ though I dare say it may not be so to you.” 

But it was a very great surprise to Marcia, and somehow or 
other it was not quite as pleasant a one as it should have been. 
This Lord Wetherby, who was one of the frequenters of the 
house in Grosvenor Place, but who had never, so far as Marcia’s 
observations had gone, been specially attentive to Laura, was 
in all respects an excellent match. He was young, he was 
rich, he was by no means bad-looking and his temper was as 
good as his manners. Now, Laura was doubtless thoroughly 
worthy of any matrimonial prize; still it was a little bit 
astonishing to hear that she had secured one, and Marcia could 
not repress a sharp pang of jealousy, together with a sense of 
personal humiliation. As for making known her own engage- 
ment, she felt that, for the moment, it would be impossible to do 
that. What was her distinguished, but mature and plebeian 
lawyer in comparison with this unexceptionable young noble- 
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man? To proclaim her destiny, after hearing what Laura’s was 
to be, would be a descent to positive bathos. 

All these thoughts passed rapidly through her mind, but 
were not legible upon her face, because she had promptly cast 
herself into the arms of her friend ; and by the time that the 
embracings were over she had recovered her outward serenity 
sufficiently to resume her seat smilingly, and beg to be told all 
about it. But, although her request was complied with, it 
may be doubted whether she heard very much of the triumphant 
pzan which good Mrs. Beaumont proceeded to sing. Not 
until late that night could she make up her mind to confide to 
Laura that she also was about to become a bride, and the 
warmth with which she was congratulated seemed to her to be 
a trifle excessive. 

“T am so very glad!” Laura exclaimed. “I was sure you 
cared for him, though you wouldn’t admit it.” 

“Were you?” returned Marcia. “Then you knew more 
than I did. More than I know even now perhaps,” she added, 
with a smile and a sigh. 

“ But then, my dear Marcia, why in the world 

“Ah, exactly! that’s just what I can’t tell you. Well, he 
seems inclined to let me have my own way, which is some 
comfort. He said he was prepared to take any risk.” 

“I hope you won't accept that too literally,” said Laura 
gravely. 

“Oh, I warned him that I was not a domestic person. I 
dare say I shall go to more balls than he will care about ; but 
then of course it will always be open to him to stay at home.” 

Laura shook her head, for this did not sound to her like a 
very hopeful beginning ; but her mother, to whom she subse- 
quently reported Marcia’s remarks, laughed and did not seem to 
think much of them. 

“ Marcia is a good girl and will settle down into a good wife,” 
the experienced matron said. “I am rather sorry that she is 
going to marry a man so much older than herself; but, after 
all, it is her own choice, and he will certainly be kind to her. I 
should think he was just—and even generous, in his way.” 

In the way of money, at all events, Mr. Brett proved himself 
to be generous ; for he insisted that Marcia’s fortune should be 
settled upon herself; and this gave her guardians a good 
opinion of him. The guardians, indeed, thought that the girl 
had done quite as well for herself as could be expected. They 
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were not sorry to be relieved of their responsibilities ; they 
considered that she had shown a discretion beyond her years in 
selecting a husband of established reputation and unblemished 
character, and they gladly fell in with Mrs, Beaumont’s sug- 
gestion that the wedding ceremony should be solemnized at 
the same time and place as that of her daughter and Lord 
Wetherby. Marcia herself, after the first moment of repentance 
which has been mentioned, was disposed to acquiesce in her lot. 
She really liked her betrothed, who was not always as tedious 
as he has appeared in the last few pages; he gave her some 
beautiful presents, he deferred to all her wishes and seemed sin- 
cerely anxious to make her happy. Evidently his love was of 
a practical rather than of a demonstrative kind; but perhaps, 
under all the circumstances, that was hardly a matter for regret. 

So Marcia’s first London season, which was also to be her last 
as a spinster, passed away, and on the eve of the day appointed 
for the double wedding the two girls renewed the vow of eternal 
friendship which they had exchanged at school, promising that 
in the future, as in the past, they would tell one another 
everything. 

“Not that you will have much to tell,” Marcia remarked. 
“You adore Lord Wetherby, who adores you, and you will just 
go on like that until one of you dies. You will be perfectly 
happy, and do you think you will ever be a little dull? No; I 
suppose not.” 

“T hope not,” answered Laura, “and I hope you will be as 
happy as we shall.” 

“Qh, there’s no telling. I may have a dull life or I may have 
a merry one; the doubt is what consoles me, Nowadays when 
people start for India or Australia they simply take their pas- 
sage as if they were getting into a railway carriage. It is safe 
and comfortable ; but it isn’t interesting. In old times, before 
they undertook such a voyage, they made their wills and took 
leave of their friends, and there was no certainty at all that they 
would ever reach their destination. All sorts of exciting 
adventures might happen to them. They might be wrecked or 
captured by pirates, or fifty things. Now, that is the sort of 
voyage that I am about to set out upon.” 

“TI think I prefer the safety and comfort to the excitement,” 
said Laura. 

“Well, I don’t think I do. That is the difference between 
you and me, my dear.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
TEN YEARS LATER. 


It is always the unexpected, we are told, which comes to pass ; 
but perhaps, if this be the case, it is less by reason of the 
numerous accidents of life than because so few of us have 
insight or foresight enough to discern probabilities. It was not, 
for instance, really probable that Marcia’s career as the wife of 
Eustace Brett would be marked by any startling or exciting 
incidents, although she herself half hoped, half feared, that it 
would be, and although an unconcerned bystander might very 
well have thought the conditions favourable for the development 
of a domestic drama. Here was a husband no longer young, 
sedate beyond his years and immersed in work during the 
greater part of the day and night; here was a wife utterly 
without experience, eager for admiration and possessed of a 
face and form which were pretty certain to provoke it; better 
materials for the construction of the time-honoured tragi-comedy 
could not be desired. But, as a matter of fact, nothing of the 
sort was enacted. What happened was what more often than 
not does happen when such a man marries such a woman. 
They were not happy together, nor were they particularly 
unhappy ; he yielded a little and she yielded a little ; they did 
not quarrel, but they soon became hopelessly estranged, because 
they had not a single interest in common, and because the deep 
affection which he had for her was not evidenced in the only 
way that she could have understood. Of the two he was 
doubtless the more unhappy ; for he loved his wife, and by the 
end of a year he had reached the conviction that she did not 
love him and never would. At the same time, it is only fair to 
her to say that he had grievously disappointed her, and that he 
was in a great measure to blame for that. She had imagined 
him a masterful man, and if he had shown himself masterful and 
had also been a little less sparing of small endearments, he 
might possibly have made a conquest of her. But he did not do 
so. He allowed her to have her own way, while often expressing 
disapproval of it ; he neither issued commands nor asked favours ; 
and so they gradually drifted apart until a gulf opened between 
them which was all the more impassable because neither of them 
quite realized its width. 

Marcia sought consolation in society ; and it must be admitted 
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that she sought it pretty successfully. She became very popular ; 
she entertained a good deal, at first on a small scale, afterwards, 
as her acquaintance increased, more extensively ; her beauty 
developed as she grew older, and she soon acquired the tone and 
habits of a fashionable woman. Her admirers were many in 
number ; but they were such admirers as husbands do not 
commonly object to, and if Mr. Brett objected to any of them, 
he refrained from saying so. To some of her lady friends he did 
object, but that was in early days. When she had gained a little 
experience, she found that there were certain houses in which it 
was as well that she should not be thought to be upon a footing 
of intimacy, and she wisely avoided those houses. The beautiful 
Mrs. Brett was commended for her discretion, and indeed it was 
very necessary that she should be discreet, for her husband 
rarely accompanied her into the gay world, the press of his 
avocations rendering it impossible for him to do so, 

He, like Marcia, had to seek for consolation somewhere, and 
he found it in unremitting labour. Thus he filled up his time 
and had no leisure for despondency, and made large sums of 
money, which were spent as soon as made; for he had a big 
house in Portland Place, and his wife’s parties were expensive. 
In one sense he may have been wise; in another he was fatally 
foolish ; for a system of all work and no play often has results 
more disastrous than that of mere dulness. The result in poor 
Mr. Brett’s case was a total nervous break-down, accompanied 
by an illness which for some weeks threatened to end his life. He 
pulled through ; but he rose from his bed a changed and aged 
man. The doctors enjoined a long period of absolute rest; so 
that for six months the house in Portland Place was closed, 
while its owners wandered through Southern France and Italy. 
It was a sad journey for them both. They were thrown together 
more than they had ever been since their marriage, and their 
lack of mutual sympathy necessarily became accentuated. 
Eustace Brett, who had never learnt how to amuse himself and 
was too old to learn by that time, was bored to death. He 
gradually recovered his health to some extent, but he was often 
suffering, sometimes peevish, and always longing for the un- 
wholesome atmosphere of the law courts. As for Marcia, she 
would have been miserable enough, but for the companionship 
of her only child, a bright-faced boy, whom she adored. She 
could not be unhappy while she had Willie with her ; and who 
knows from what perils and temptations and evil thoughts and 
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foolish actions that little black-eyed mortal may not have saved 
her? Never, surely, since the world began was there such a 
dear, good boy! That, at all events, was his mother’s opinion, 
and indeed she might be pardoned for holding it. He wasa 
sturdy little man, and sometimes he got into mischief, like other 
children; but he was as brave as a lion, and he told no lies, and 
he loved his beautiful mother with all his heart. On the other 
hand, he had no great affection for his father, who alarmed him 
and did not know what to say to him. 

Eustace Brett returned joyfully to London and work; but 
his joy was of brief duration. A very short time sufficed to 
make it manifest to him that the ambitious dreams which 
had been nearer to his heart than he had supposed must be 
laid aside at once and for ever. A competent authority told 
him as much in plain words. 

“ Of course, Mr. Brett,” said his doctor, “ you can kill yourself 
if you choose ; you will easily accomplish that in about a year, 
I should think. But you cannot go on as you are doing now 
and live. I am far from saying that you are not to use your 
brain in moderation ; only you have overtaxed it, and it will 
not serve you in the future as it has served you in the past.” 

The unfortunate man bowed to a decision which his own 
sensations confirmed, and went away with a heavy heart. What 
was to become of him? He had secret hopes of a judgeship ; 
but for various reasons these hopes were not realized, and one 
morning he announced to his wife, in his usual deliberate, 
unimpassioned voice, that he had been offered the appointment 
of a London Police-magistrate, and had accepted the offer. 
From every point of view, it was a melancholy descent. Marcia 
had long ceased to take a lively interest in her husband’s fame 
and fortunes, although she had always imagined that he would 
eventually become one of the Law-officers of the Crown ; but 
what appealed to her feelings far more than the abandonment of 
this prospect was the necessity which was now explained to her 
that they should greatly reduce their style of living. Between 
them, she and her husband would henceforth be able to make up 
something over £3000 a year, which certainly cannot be called 
poverty ; still everything is relative, and they had been accus- 
tomed to expend every penny of a much larger income. When 
Marcia removed herself and her knickknacks from Portland Place 
to Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park, her sensations were akin to 
those which a patriotic emigrant may be supposed to experience 
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on bidding his native land good-night. She could not believe 
that anybody “in society” could dwell in the Regent’s Park, and 
that small section of the society of London into which she had 
found her way seemed to her to be the only society worth living 
in. Of course she was mistaken, because there are plenty of 
charming people quite outside the fashionable world ; yet her 
mistake was not unnatural, for when all has been said against it 
that can be said (and that is a good deal), the smart society of 
London remains, upon the whole, the pleasantest, the best-bred, 
and the easiest society in the modern civilized world. Marcia, 
‘who, like many of its members, did not belong to it by right of 
birth, had assimilated its habits, and the thought of severing 
herself from it caused her to shed some bitter tears. | 

Yet the new manner of life did not prove to be so unlike the 
old one as she had feared that it would be. She was too 
popular to be allowed to drop out of sight, and her change of 
address caused no sensible diminution in the number of daily 
invitations which she received. It was her husband who was 
forgotten, and whose existence was not always recognized upon 
the invitation cards. For that matter, he seemed very willing to 
be forgotten, and even when he was asked to dinner, he generally 
requested his wife to send an excuse on his behalf. 

One evening, some ten years after her marriage, Marcia was 
going out to dine without Mr. Brett, who had, as usual, declined 
to accompany her. She was bound for the house of her old 
friend Lady Wetherby, and she looked forward to a pleasant 
evening, because Lady Wetherby gave nice little dinners, and 
always took some pains in assorting her guests. In Lady 
Wetherby’s case the unexpected had not occurred. She wasa 
happy, prosperous woman ; she and her husband were the best 
of friends; she had two children, a boy and a girl; she dis- 
charged her social duties with ease and success, and she was 
interested in many charitable undertakings. Whether she and 
Marcia had adhered strictly to their engagement that they would 
tell one another everything may be doubted—after a certain age, 
one perceives the difficulty of carrying out such pledges,—but 
their friendship had stood the test of time, and when Mrs. Brett 
was attacked (for indeed Mrs. Brett was far too handsome to 
escape attack), it was not in the presence of Lady Wetherby 
that any one ventured to make insinuations against her. It was 
a somewhat stout and matronly personage who embraced Marcia 
on her arrival in St. George’s Place, and made some perfunctory 
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inquiries about the health of the absent Police-magistrate : Lady 
Wetherby, like other people, had learnt to regard Mr. Brett as 
more or less of a cypher. About a dozen guests were assembled 
in her pretty, dimly-lighted drawing-room, and with most of 
these Marcia was already acquainted. She did not, however, 
remember to have met before a young man whom her hostess 
presently led up to her and introduced as Mr. Archdale. 

“Mr. Archdale tells me that he hasn’t the pleasure of knowing 
you,” Lady Wetherby said ; “ but you must know him very well 
by name.” 

“ The Mr. Archdale?” inquired Marcia, with a smile, after 
bowing to the stranger. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” he replied, shrugging his shoulders and 
laughing. “ At least, I am the man who paints the careful little 
pictures—which is probably what you mean.” 

“T am not an art critic,” said Marcia ; “ but I like your pictures 
better than anybody else’s, and if they are carefully painted, 
isn’t that an additional merit ?” 

“Oh, they are carefully painted,” answered the young man. 
“T take a lot of time and trouble about them ; but people who 
are said to be judges tell me that they aren’t first-rate, and I 
can well believe it. However, they have brought me fame and 
money ; so that I ought to be contented. In point of fact I am 
contented.” 

He certainly looked so. His perfectly chiselled features, his 
sleepy blue eyes, with their long dark lashes, the pose of his 
small head, the smile that perpetually hovered about his lips and 
the slight drawl with which he spoke—all expressed a lazy 
satisfaction with the world into which he had been born, and 
which in truth had so far brought him a great deal more 
happiness than discomfort. He wore a short peaked beard and 
. a moustache which was twisted upwards ; his crisp, curly brown 
hair was cut close, and his clothes fitted him very nicely. 
Evidently he was a bit of a dandy as well as a celebrated artist. 
Marcia at once took a fancy to him—she was not peculiar in that 
respect—and was glad when he told her that he had received 
instructions to conduct her to the dining-room. 

“And now,” said she, by way of opening the conversation, 
after they had taken their places at the table, “I want you to 
improve my mind a little with regard to art. It isn’t every day 
that I get the chance of sitting beside a genius.” 

“If you will promise not to betray me, Mrs. Brett,” he replied, 
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“T will confess to you that you haven’t that privilege to-night. I 
can draw pretty weli, and I know something about colour : more 
can’t be said forme. It is true that the public and the news- 
papers say a good deal more, but that is only because they know 
no better.” 

“Ts that the modesty of true greatness or only an unworthy 
attempt to extract compliments?” asked Marcia. 

“It’s neither, it’s the unvarnished truth. I’m afraid I can’t 
say anything that is likely to improve your mind, because my 
own is of the earth, earthy. I love everything beautiful ”—here 
he suddenly raised his eyes for a moment to his neighbour's 
face—“ and I suppose that is why I am a painter, but when my 
brother-artists begin to talk transcendentalism, I’m out of it. I 
simply don’t know what they mean—I don’t feel that I have any 
high mission; I don’t want to elevate the human race; the 
human race in its present imperfect condition is good enough for 
the likes of me. As far as I know myself, I want nothing except 
to have a good time while I can. Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” 

Marcia assumed that he did not quite mean what he said; yet 
his sentiments did not fail to find an echo in her own heart, and 
indeed he was so handsome that he might have said far worse 
things without shocking her. She, too, loved beauty ; she, too, 
had a very great desire to enjoy herself ; and although she went 
to church regularly and accepted the doctrines of Christianity 
in a theoretical sort of way, she was far from thinking the world 
as bad a place as some Christians would have us believe it. She 
and her companion had a long talk about art, in the course of 
which they contrived to say many things altogether irrelevant to 
their subject, and to become very well acquainted with one 
another. When the ladies left the room, and Lady Wetherby 
asked her how she had got on with her partner, she answered : 

“I think he is quite charming. He isn’t a bit conceited or 
shoppy, and he seems to like all the things that I like.” 

“T wouldn’t answer for his not being conceited,” returned 
Lady Wetherby, laughing ; “ but he doesn’t appear to be shoppy, 
and I can quite understand that your tastes agree. He is 
coming to stay with us in the couutry later on. Wetherby has 
given him an order to paint some panels for us, and I daresay 
he will take a long time about it; for he is a very idle youth, 
notwithstanding his cleverness.” 

“Ts he well off?” Marcia asked. 
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“Well, yes, I believe he has a little money ; and, of course, 
now that he is the fashion, he gets long prices for his pictures. 
For his own sake it is unfortunate that he isn’t obliged to work 
harder.” 

“But for the sake of other people it is fortunate that he 
sometimes has time to dine with his friends,” observed Marcia. 
And she thought she would like to ask this interesting young 
artist, who so little resembled other artists, to dine in Cornwall 
Terrace, 

However, she could not do that without leave; for her 
husband, who was becoming more and more of a recluse, 
detested strange faces. Besides, Mr. Archdale disappointed her 
a little by making no effort to join her when he appeared with 
the other men. She noticed that while ostensibly conversing 
with the two ladies behind whose chairs he had seated himself, 
he was surreptitiously sketching something or somebody upon 
his shirt-sleeve, and when at length the groups broke up and he 
slowly approached her, she said— 

“Tf it isn’t an impertinent request, might I look at your cuff, 
Mr. Archdale ?” 

“ Oh, certainly,” he answered, laughing ; “but I have made a 
mess of it. I daresay you won’t guess whose profile this is 
meant to represent.” 

She had not, however, any difficulty in recognizing the subject 
of the outline submitted to her, and in truth the portrait was not 
an unflattering one. “I should be very ungrateful if I com- 
plained of that,” she remarked, smilingly. “Is it a habit of 
yours to amuse yourself in this way when you dine out ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Too dangerous,” he answered. “Still once in a while I 
venture to run the risk, because there are chances which one 
would never forgive oneself for losing. You see, Mrs. Brett, for 
anything that I know, this first meeting of ours may be our last.” 

“Oh, I hope not,” said Marcia, in her friendly way—and it 
was this friendly way of hers which had won her such a number 
of friends. “In London one can generally meet people whom 
one wants to meet, I think. Besides, if you care to call upon 
me, I shall be very glad to see you any Wednesday afternoon, 
when I am always at home.” 

She gave him her address, which he wrote down upon his 
shirt-cuff, beneath her portrait, and soon after that she went 
away. Archdale, who was upon a footing of intimacy with his 
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host and hostess, lingered until the other guests had departed, 
when he said— 

“ Your friend is simply divine! Who in the world is she?” 

“Oh, she is human enough,” answered Lord Wetherby, with a 
laugh. “She is the wife of the beak, and she is about the most 
confirmed flirt that I know ; and if I were you, my young friend, 
I wouldn’t attempt to captivate her, because that is a little game 
at which she can give you points and a beating.” 

“ Don’t believe him, Mr. Archdale,” struck in Lady Wetherby, 
“he knows nothing at all about it. Marcia Brett, who is one of 
my oldest friends, is no more a flirt than I am. It isn’t her 
fault that her cantankerous old husband chooses to shut himself 
up, and it isn’t her fault that she is beautiful, or that men who 
ought to know better fall in love with her. I hope you are not 
going to be so silly, Mr. Archdale. If you are, and if you 
imagine that she will ever care a straw about you, you will be 
disappointed, I am afraid.” 

“My dear Lady Wetherby,” replied the young artist, “the 
mischief is already done; I am desperately in love with her. 
Oh, you needn’t look so shocked ; there’s nothing wrong about 
it ; my love is purely platonic, and I haven’t the slightest hope 
of its being returned. All the same, I hope the beak isn’t a 
jealous husband.” 

Lady Wetherby did not smile. She knew that this young 
man, whose familiarity her good-natured husband had en- 
couraged to an extent of which she did not entirely approve, 
had the reputation of being a lady-killer, and she also knew that 
Marcia, if not a flirt, was not always so circumspect as her friends 
could have wished her to be. 

“TI don’t think Mr. Brett is jealous,” she said coldly. “At 
any rate, I am sure that he has no reason to be so.” 

Lord Wetherby stuck his hands in his pockets and walked up 
and down the room, whistling softly. 

“Come and smoke a cigar before you go, Archdale,” said he. 
“Laura is such a good woman herself that she thinks other 
women must be like her. They ain’t, though.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


MARCIA’S SON. 


Lord Wetherby was perhaps a little unfair in describing 
Marcia Brett as a flirt; yet he was not alone in holding that 
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opinion of her. Of course all depends upon the meaning which 
may be attached to the word “flirtation ;” but a pretty woman 
who prefers the society of the other sex to that of her own can 
hardly expect to escape censure, and Marcia had not escaped it, 
in spite of her discretion. It may be that she had been discreet 
for the simple reason that no man had as yet succeeded in 
touching her heart; but several had made the attempt, and 
with a great many she had had periods of close intimacy. She 
frankly confessed that she liked men, and that she did not, 
as a general rule, like women. Of the latter, some had scan- 
dalised her, some had deceived her, while almost all had made 
her acquainted with the little spites and meannesses which are 
too apt to disfigure feminine nature. “With men,” she was 
wont to say, “you know at least where you are. They can’t 
deceive you, and they very seldom try. But I have never yet 
met a woman, except Laura Wetherby, of whom I should dare 
to make a friend.” 

With ladies, therefore, experience had taught her to be upon 
her guard ; but in other respects she was little changed at the 
age of twenty-eight from what she had been at eighteen. She 
had the same warm affections, the same intense longing to be 
loved, or at all events liked, the same youthful capacity for 
enjoying herself. And what change there was in her appear- 
ance was (as she perceived with joy from a daily and careful 
study of her features in the looking-glass), rather in the nature 
of an improvement. She had had some troubles and anxieties ; 
but these had passed away without leaving any of the indelible 
traces by which the countenances of nervous persons are so 
often scored ; she certainly did not look her age, and there 
seemed to be ground for hope that she had still many years of 
juvenility before her. 

As she was being driven homewards in her brougham she 
experienced that pleasant feeling of anticipation and excitement 
which the acquisition of a new acquaintance always gave her. 
She knew very well that she had produced an impression upon 
Mr. Archdale, and he, on his side, had produced a certain 
impression upon her. He was, at any rate, something of a 
novelty. The young men whom she had hitherto taken up and 
invited to dinner, and associated with until she and they had 
grown mutually tired of one another, had been very nice in their 
way, but had somewhat lacked variety. They had all belonged 
to the class which shoots in autumn, hunts in winter, attends 
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the principal races in summer, and is more or less in London at 
every season of the year. She had at one time tried to make 
something of the gentlemen learned in the law whom Mr, Brett 
occasionally brought home with him, but had found them quite 
impossible. She had therefore been forced to fall back upon 
the well-dressed youths whom her husband, without much 
discrimination, stigmatized as “mashers,” and whom he re- 
garded with ill-concealed aversion. Marcia regretted this ; 
because, although Mr. Brett was not a jealous man, it made her 
uncomfortable to see him looking so cruelly bored ; added to 
which, he would not permit any addition to be made to her 
visiting-list without his previous sanction. 

Well, anyhow he would like Mr. Archdale, she hoped. He 
could not call that eminent artist a masher, or speak of him as 
an utterly useless member of the community. If there was one 
thing that Eustace respected it was intellect; and she herself 
was beginning to think that a little display of intellect would be 
welcome, by way of a change. She really wished to please her 
husband when she could; and so, after reaching Cornwall 
Terrace, she entered his study with a smile upon her lips ; for 
this time, at all events, she would be able to tell him that she 
had made a new friend from whose conversation some improve- 
ment might be derived. 

He was sitting at his big writing-table, with a shaded lamp 
by his side and a pile of books and notes before him. At the 
sound of the opening door he turned his head, and, on catching 
sight of his wife, sighed rather wearily. He had become quite 
an old man; the little hair that he had left was grey, and his 
thin cheeks were deeply wrinkled, “Well,” he said, “have you 
had a pleasant evening ?” 

This was what he invariably said when she came in, and the 
eternal question generally irritated her, not only because it was 
rather silly in itself, but because she knew that he never paid 
any attention to her reply. On the present occasion she made 
no reply at all, but said: “ How tired you look! Why do you 
sit up working like this ?” 

“T am not more tired than usual,” he answered peevishly ; 
“nor am I working. I was only looking up the authorities 
upon a point which was raised to-day in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, and which—but you wouldn’t understand.” 

He pushed away his books and papers, with another sigh, 
turned his chair so as to face that in which she had seated 
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herself, and passed his hand over his forehead. “Let me 
see,” he said; “where have you been to-night? Oh, to 
Lady Wetherby’s, wasn’t it? I suppose vou met the usual 
nonentities.” 

“Yes,” answered Marcia, yawning and drawing off her long 
gloves ; “most of them were what you call nonentities. May I 
have something to drink, if I am not interrupting you?” 

She was interrupting him, and he looked as if he thought so ; 
but he replied politely, “Not at all,” and rang the bell for 
Apollinaris, 

“There was one rather brilliant exception, though,” Marcia 
resumed ; “Mr, Archdale, the artist, you know.” 

“Archdale? Oh, yes, the man who apes Meissonnier in a 
humble way. Yes; I have been told to admire the pictures 
that he exhibits. So he was brilliant, was he?” 

“Not offensively so. He seemed to be pleasant and clever, 
and I thought of asking him to dinner some night, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“More dinner-parties!” sighed Mr. Brett. “We have had 
four in the last fortnight.” 

“Yes; but three of them were in one week, and it is im- 
possible to go on accepting everything and doing nothing in 
return.” 

“Oh, of course, said Mr. Brett, “if you start upon the pre- 
sumption that everything must be accepted 7 

Marcia gave her shoulders a little impatient jerk. All this 
had been said so often before, and she had explained so many 
times that one cannot pick and choose, that one must either 
accept hospitality or refuse it! Her husband, for his part, was 
fully aware of the futility of the protests which he could not 
refrain from making. He was not convinced that it was neces- 


sary to entertain as much as they did, and the expense of their 
entertainments had become a source of anxiety to him; yet, 
since his wife’s income was now equivalent to his own, he did 
not feel justified in prohibiting her from spending it as she 
pleased. After a pause, he said: 

“If Lady Wetherby receives Mr. Archdale, that may be taken 
as a guarantee of respectability, I suppose. By all means ask 
him. He cannot be more inane than the others, and he may 
possibly be less so.” 

“ He is not in the least like the others,” Marcia declared, “and 
if only you could divest your mind of the prejudice that you 
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always have against any friend of mine, I believe you would 
find him an agreeable companion. That is why I wanted to 
cultivate his acquaintance, because, after all, I would rather 
invite people to the house whom you could get on with, if I did 
but know where to find them.” 

“The difficulty, no doubt,” observed Mr. Brett, with a faint 
smile, “is to find people who can get on with me. But perhaps. 
if Mr. Archdale decides to honour us with his company, it will 
not be for my sake; so that my unsociability is of no great 
consequence.” 

“TI don’t see why you should determine in advance to be 
unsociable,” said Marcia. 

“You mean, perhaps, that you don’t see why I should recog- 
nize an indisputable fact. But the recognition of facts has 
always been my strong point, whereas it is scarcely yours,” 

After this there was another long pause, during which 
Mr. Brett looked wistfully at his books, while Marcia sipped her 
Apollinaris meditatively. She knew that he wanted to get rid 
of her; but for some reason or other she felt more anxious to 
conciliate him that night than usual ; so she lingered on, and at 
length—for she could think of nothing better to say—she asked, 
“What have you been doing all day, Eustace ?” 

“What do I do every day?” he returned. “I sat in Court 
until the usual hour ; then I went to the club for a little ; then I 
came home and dined by myself- Z 

“ That was your own choice,” interrupted Marcia. 

“Of course it was my own choice. And since dinner I have 
been reading and writing.” 

“It does seem to me to be a great pity that you should 
choose to lead such a life,” Marcia said. “You don’t like it, it 
doesn’t agree with you, and I don’t believe it would agree with 
anybody. If you had gone to the Wetherbys’ with me to-night 
they would have been very pleased to see you.” 

“You think so? I have my doubts as to that; but I have no 
doubt at all that it wouldn’t have pleased me to see them.” 

“Yet you profess to have such an admiration and esteem for 
Laura Wetherby.” 

“I think Lady Wetherby is an excellent woman who performs. 
her duties unexceptionably. In her position it is one of her 
duties to give dinner-parties. But it is not one of mine to 
attend them.” 

“ Are you so certain of that? Some people would say that it 
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is a husband’s duty to be seen at least occasionally with his 
wife.” 

Mr. Brett’s pale cheeks turned paler, which was always a sign 
of anger with him. “I thought,” he replied coldly, “that we 
had long ago come to an understanding upon that point. I 
have no inclination for society, and if I had, my health would 
not allow me to turn night into day. Under the circumstances, 
I might perhaps have told you that I did not wish you to go 
out without me, and requested you to make some sacrifice of 
your tastes to mine ; but, for various reasons, I thought it right 
that you should be free to decide for yourself in the matter. I 
have not quarrelled with your decision; but the case will be 
somewhat altered if I am to understand that you expect me to 
station myself at the top of a staircase all night while you are 
dancing.” 

“You know very well that I never said anything of the sort, 
Eustace,” returned Marcia, with tears of indignation in her 
eyes. “I never thought of asking you to go to balls; but I 
do think that if you would sometimes consent to dine out, you 
would be a little less—less morose and disagreeable than you 
are now.” 

“For Heaven’s sake!” exclaimed Mr. Brett irritably, “let us 
avoid the use of uncivil adjectives. If your suggestion was 
prompted by a desire for my mental or physical advantage, I 
am really very much obliged to you, though I doubt the efficacy 
of the means prescribed ; but what you said was that it was my 
duty to be seen with you.” 

“T said some people might think so; but it doesn’t matter. I 
suppose you will go your way and I shall go mine until the end 
of the chapter. Probably that is the best plan.” 

“I confess,” said Mr. Brett, leaning back in his chair and 
folding his hands, “that it appears to me to be the only 
practicable plan.” 

Marcia left the room, vexed and disheartened, for she hated to 
be repulsed ; yet, underlying the mortification of which she was 
conscious, there was a certain unacknowledged feeling of relief. 
She had done her best—she was always doing her best ; she had 
made advances and, as usual, they had been disdained. If, 
some day or other, consequences should ensue which Eustace 
might not like, he would only have his own obstinate hostility to 
thank. She did not say this to herself, but the thought was in 
her heart all the same. 
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On the landing at the top of the stairs she met a short, middle- 
aged lady in a flannel dressing-gown, who said apologetically, “I 
am afraid we are very late to-night. The truth is that Willie 
set his heart upon seeing you when you came in, and nothing 
would induce him to go to sleep. So I have been reading to 
him.” 

This was Miss Wells, the governess to whom Willie’s education 
had been intrusted. She was a worthy, kind-hearted woman, 
devoted to her charge, who was devoted to her, but who tyran- 
nised over her. Mr. Brett thought her a fool—as possibly she 
may have been—and Mrs, Brett loved her because she loved the 
boy, but was sometimes a little jealous of her. Perhaps she was 
a little jealous of her now, for she said— 

“Oh, Miss Wells, you ought not to keep him awake so long. 
Of course, I can never tell whether I shall get home early or 
late.” 

“ He is fast asleep now,” Miss Wells answered. “I tried him 
with Hans Andersen’s Fairy tales; but that was no use at 
all, so I fell back upon Russell’s ‘ History of Modern Europe,’ 
which I have seldom known to fail. He didn’t see you before 
you went out to-night,” she added, by way of excusing herselt 
and him. 

The excuse seemed to be considered sufficient; for Marcia 
smiled and wished Miss Wells good-night without further 
remonstrance. She opened the door of her son’s room softly, 
and stole in, shading her bedroom candle with her hand. The 
boy had tossed the bedclothes off him ; he was lying with one 
arm under his head and the other outstretched by his side, the 
palm of the hand upwards ; his closed eyes displayed to advan- 
tage the long dark lashes of which his mother was so proud ; his 
rounded cheeks had the faint flush which slumber brings in 
childhood ; his parted lips were curved into the smile which 
seldom deserted them, whether he was awake or asleep. Willie 
Brett was now nine years old, and it was certain that he would 
have to be sent to school before long, though his mother could 
not bear to think of that. He was hardly to be called a pretty 
boy, nor was there much prospect of his growing up into a 
handsome man ; nevertheless he had a charming face, and one 
person in the world, at least, was prepared to maintain against 
all comers that no conceivable change in him could partake of 
the nature of an improvement. 

Marcia stood gazing at him in rapt admiration for some minutes, 
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and as she looked, she forgot all about the stern, unsympathetic 
student of law downstairs, all about the fascinating Mr. Archdale, 
and all about her numerous engagements for the morrow, which, 
as a general rule, claimed her last waking thoughts. She was 
quite sure that she did not reaily care for anything or anybody 
a tenth part as much as she did for her boy ; and it may be that 
she was not mistaken, for when one thinks of the person whom 
one loves best, it is customary and allowable to withdraw oneself 
from the competition. Well, she could not go to bed without 
giving Willie one kiss ; so she bent over him and just touched 
his warm cheek with her lips. That should not have been 
enough to disturb anybody’s slumbers; but perhaps his were 
not very deep, for he stirred, stretched himself, yawned, and 
finally opened his eyes. He winked and blinked for a second or 
two ; then the smile upon his lips grew broader, he broke into 
a low laugh, and said, as if imparting a piece of information 
which might possibly astonish his hearer, “ I’ve been asleep.” 

“Yes, and you must go to sleep again, dear,” his mother 
answered. “It’s the middle of the night, and I didn’t mean to 
wake you. I’m going away now.” 

“Oh no, don’t go,” pleaded the boy, who had struggled into a 
sitting posture ; “if you do,I shall lie awake for ever so long, 
Stay just five minutes and talk.” He added, after a brief 
scrutiny of her: “ How pretty you look !” 

“Do you think so?” said Marcia, smiling back at him and 
letting her cloak fall from her shoulders, so as to show her 
diamonds. 

“You are always pretty, Mummy,” answered the boy ; “don’t 
you know you are? Come and sit down close beside me and 
tell me about the dinner. It was a dinner to-night, wasn’t it ?” 

Marcia nodded and did as she was requested, taking the boy’s 
warm hands in her own, which had grown a little chilly in the 
course of that interview with her husband. 

“Nice people?” Willie inquired. 

“ Oh, pretty well—not particularly,” his mother replied. “Yes, 
there was one whom I rather liked.” 

“What was his name?” asked the juvenile inquisitor ; and it 
was a little significant that he was in no doubt as to the sex of 
the individual who had been so fortunate as to please his 
mother. 

“He was a Mr. Archdale, an artist,” Marcia answered. “Upon 
second thoughts, I’m not sure that I did like him so very much. 
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I don’t often meet artists, so that he was a novelty; but he 
hadn’t a great deal to say about art.” 

“Artists are rather muffs, aren’t they?” suggested Willie. 
“What did he say? Did he tell you how pretty you looked?” 

“No,” answered Marcia, laughing, “he didn’t say anything so 
nice as that ; it is only you who always say nice things, Willie. 
Oh dear! I wish we could go away to some desert island—just 
you and I—and never be heard of again.” 

“J shouldn’t mind,” observed Willie, meditatively ; “but I 
expect you would get tired of it after a bit. Oh yes, you 
would want new dresses, and—and new people to talk to, and 
all that.” 

“T suppose I should,” agreed Marcia, sighing. “Well, we 
mustn’t talk any more nonsense now. Good night, my darling !” 

She threw her arms round the boy and kissed him again and 
again. Then she held him at a little distance from her, looking 
into his eyes. There were tears in her own ; though she could 
not have explained the cause of them. 

“Willie,” she said, “do you love me best in the world—quite 
best ?” 

“ Quite best,” Willie replied, unhesitatingly. 

“Better than Miss Wells ?” 

He laughed at the absurdity of the question. “Oh, Miss 
Wells! She is an old dear; but she is isn’t you, Mummy.” 

Marcia smiled; but her smile soon faded away. “How 
dreadful it is,” she exclaimed, “ to think that a day will come— 
must come—when you won't love me best any longer! I shan’t 
be ‘Mummy’ then, and I shan’t be pretty ; I shall be ‘ Mother’ 
and an ugly old woman, from whom you will conceal all sorts of 
things. It hasn’t come yet, though. Perhaps, after all, I may 
die before it comes.” 

She left the room without waiting to hear Willie’s protestations. 
It is useless to protest against the immutable laws of human 
nature, and although we sometimes try to persuade ourselves 
that they may be suspended in our particular case, we always 
know in our hearts that they cannot be. 


(To be continued.) 
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Fleets and Forts—H Reply. 


I.—By REAR-ADMIRAL P. H. COLOMB. 


I CANNOT but take Sir E. Du Cane’s paper in the December 
number of this Magazine as a friendly challenge to me to 
restate the case of “The Relations between Local Fortifica- 
tions and a Moving Navy,” because I believe I was not only 
the prime mover of the discussion to which Sir Edmund 
alludes, but have remained up to this moment in the forefront of 
it. And as I am one of those who think that for this country 
“strong land defences ave a costly mistake,” while I “admit 
the advantage of slight lightly armed works,” my attack has 
been one of these honoured by Sir Edmund by the epithet 
“ formidable.” 

Sir Edmund’s article is of the kind which assures me that 
there is a great deal to be done, a great deal of discussion to be 
carried on, before we shall be in the position to appeal to the 
Royal Commission which he suggests. For I see that we have 
not yet got as far as to set out a clear enunciation of the 
problem. We cannot ask for a Royal Commission until we are 
in a position to put some plain questions to it, and it is made 
clear by this article that we are not agreed as to what those 
questions ought to be. The title I chose on which to raise dis- 
cussion was that already quoted, “The Relations between Local 
Fortifications and a Moving Navy.” And I should have thought 
—indeed I was sure when I chose the title—that it would be 
understood that what I aimed at was the ascertainment of 
some limiting conditions, when we came to expenditure, as to 
how much should go upon naval defence, and how much on 
local fortification. I took up the position because I observed 
that, as we stood, there was no limit. The military authorities 
in their expenditure, always supposed no navy available ; and 
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the naval authorities repudiated in the strongest terms all 
responsibility for the defence of any one of our ports, whether 
fortified or not. In this way it seemed to me certain that a great 
deal of money was wasted annually, because the War Office was 
assuming impossible conditions in order to justify its expenditure. 
Those who have read Sir E. Du Cane’s paper will see that he 
places himself more clearly as an opponent of my view of the 
problem than most of those who may have been credited with 
being on his side. He holds “that land defences” (meaning 
fortifications) “i considerable measure are equally necessary ” 
(with a perfect navy I suppose) “for a perfect and efficient 
system of defence.” I cannot read these words in any other 
way than as declaring that every attackable point on the sea- 
coast should be defended on the land, as if its naval defence 
might at any moment prove a failure. In other words he dis- 
agrees with me in the proposition that fortification is permissible 
to this country as an ally of the navy, but not as its substitute. 
He always thinks of naval force as absent. 

To convince him, I would refer him to the Royal Commission 
of 1859, whose work he commends. The chief achievements of 
the Commission were the great fortifications of Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, on which many millions were sunk, and over which 
much money is expended yearly. The only excuse offered for 
the expenditure was that in any time of trouble there would be 
no naval force available. The very first paragraph of the report 
makes this plain :— 

“In taking into consideration the general question of the 
defence of the United Kingdom against foreign invasion, your 
Commissioners turned their attention in the first instance to the 
Channel, and to our naval resources as the means of retaining 
the command of it. This is the first and most obvious line of 
defence ; but it is one which could not in our opinion be entirely 
relied on at the present day, even if England had no greater 
interests to protect than the countries which may be opposed to 
her. Jts adoption would involve retaining in the Channel, for 
purely defensive purposes, a fleet equal to any which could be brought 
against it, not only by one European state, but by any probable 
combination of maritime powers. . . . Even if tt were possible that 
a fleet sufficient to meet the emergency of a sudden naval com- 
bination against this country could be kept available and fully 
manned in time of peace, such an application of the resources of 
the nation would lead to an outlay of the public revenue, far 
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exceeding the expenditure which would suffice for that object under 
other circumstances.” 

However obscure the exact meaning of these passages may 
be, I think it is quite certain that the absence of sufficient naval 
defence in the Channel was made the justification of the 
Commissioners for the large expenditure on the Portsmouth and 
Plymouth forts. And I think I am justified in going further, 
and in saying that Sir E. Du Cane, or any one else who adopts 
the language of this Royal Commission, must declare that 
no limit should be put on the expenditure on fortifications. 
For if this country is not in future to have sufficient naval 
defence in the Channel, she cannot reasonably be expected to 
have it anywhere else. Some of Sir Edmund’s words cut off 
retreat from this position. “Instead of saying, Dispense with 
land defences as much as possible, it would be much more 
reasonable to say, Dispense with naval defences wherever it is 
possible, that is, wherever the objects to be defended are 
themselves fixed, and so set the navy free for duties which it 
can alone fulfil, viz., those for which mobility is required.” 

Sir Edmund’s references to the past strike my mind as 
singular, side by side with his claim that the views taken by me, 
and that increasing body who think with me, are “ new lights.” 
If Sir Edmund will look a little further into the matter, he will 
find that such views as he puts forward are entirely recent, and 
were in fact never put on paper until 1860. I can easily and 
safely challenge him to show me the expression of such views 
before the date I have named, while I can as easily begin with 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and go on with abundant expression of 
views exactly opposite to those he holds. Raleigh said, “ But 
making the question general, the position whether England, 
without the help of the fleet, be able to debar an enemy from 
landing, I hold that it is unable to do so; and therefore I 
think it most dangerous to make the adventure.” 

And now let me observe that I think Sir Edmund is the 
first authority who has deliberately assumed that “invasion” 
of this country may be prevented by fortifications. A little 
study of the Report of the Royal Commission in 1860 
shows us that the Commissioners at least were possessed of 
no such ideas, They plainly gave up invasion as a bad job, 
if Naval forces could not stop it, emphasising in this, the 
opinion of the Duke of Wellington in 1847. The Commis- 
sioners say, in paragraph 13, that between the Humber and 
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Penzance, there are three hundred miles of coast “on which 
a landing may be effected.” And this they observe it would be 
impossible to fortify. And in the 8th paragraph they say, “we 
are led to the opinion that neither our fleet, our standing army, 
nor our volunteer forces, nor even the three combined, can be 
relied on as sufficient in themselves for the security of the 
kingdom against foreign invasion.” If we would not keep in 
the Channel—and they then assumed that we would not—a fleet 
sufficient to prevent an enemy landing in force, then he would 
land, and the only object in fortifying Portsmouth and Plymouth 
—the advisability of which was not referred to them—was to 
secure the naval arsenals and hold them, after the enemy was in 
possession of the surrounding country. This is plain, not only in 
the report, but in the nature of the fortifications now standing. 
Naturally one would have supposed that a Royal Commission 
free to advise, and finding that the fleet could not be depended 
on to prevent a landing in force on the 300 miles of accessible 
beach, would have recommended such an increase of standing 
army or militia as would ensure the defeat of the enemy 
after he landed, and so prevent him from entertaining the 
idea of landing. But, according to the Commissioners, this 
again could not be done. It would be too expensive, as shown 
in paragraph 11, where the defence of the arsenals by troops 
alone is condemned on that account. 

Invasion, therefore, which Sir E. Du Cane thinks can be 
prevented by fortifications, was held by Sir Walter Raleigh 
first, and by the Royal Commission of 1859 secondly, to be 
impossible of prevention by such means. Let us see what was 
said in the past on the question of protecting Portsmouth and 
Plymouth by fortification merely as arsenals, and apart from the 
general question of invasion. 

A Royal Commission sat to consider the matter in 1785, but 
the data given to them to go by were such that, had it been given 
to the Commission of 1859, it is certain that not a penny would 
have been spent on the dockyard forts. It was agreed in the 
terms of the reference that no enemy coming over sea could 
attempt to attack either Portsmouth or Plymouth, wm/ess he had, 
beside artillery, 30,000 men to land, and three months clear time 
before him. Had there been in 1859 anything so definite as the 
amount of force and time required to be in hand by the enemy 
before he attacked these places, it must have come out plainly 
that while steam had not helped the attacking party in the way 
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to increasing his force, it had certainly greatly reduced the possible 
time at his disposal, supposing—which was the hypothesis—that 
a sufficient Channel Fleet was in existence, though absent. But 
a strong Minority of the Commission of 1789, containing the 
name of one, afterwards to be amongst our greatest—Jervis—took 
exception to the data. And it was stronger even than it reads, 
when we remember that they knew how for three successive 
years, the whole available fleet of England had been away, each 
time for two months, on the service of preserving the great 
“Fort” of Gibraltar from falling into the hands of the enemy. 
Said this Minority, “Our proceedings have been founded on the 
supposition of the whole fleet being absent for three months, as 
mentioned in the second datum, and therefore that the enemy 
may bring over an army of 30,000 men with artillery, pro- 
portionate to an attack on Portsmouth or Plymouth, having 
three months to act in, uninterrupted by the fleet. The bare 
possibility of such an event we do not pretend to deny, but how 
far it is probable that the whole British fleet may be sent on 
any service requiring so long an absence, at a time when the 
enemy is prepared to invade this country, we must humbly leave 
to your Majesty’s superior wisdom, and therefore, whether it is 
necessary in consequence of such a supposition, to erect works 
of so expensive a nature as those proposed, and which require 
such large garrisons to defend them.” The sound reasoning of 
the Minority prevailed, and the expenditure was not incurred 
until the “new light ” appeared in 1860. 

One strange hallucination is generally present in the minds of 
those who think with Sir E. Du Cane, which I am reminded of by 
the above passage. It is always held that while ships may move 
away from a place, forts must always remain to defend it. It is 
really much the otherway. We need not go beyond Sir George 
Rooke’s capture of Gibraltar, with only 150 men in it for 
garrison, to remind ourselves that a garrison is every bit as 
movable as a ship, and that if an enemy’s fleet were to drop 
from the blue to the attack of Plymouth to-morrow, it would be 
met and fought at sea by ships which could be manned and 
armed and out, long before the forts were garrisoned effectively. 

The only time I know of when this country followed the 
policy proposed by Sir Edmund was the unhappy year 1667, 
when with just scorn, and a clear apprehension of what would 
follow, Pepys denounced it :—“ To the Duke of York, where we 
all met, and there was the King also ; and all our discourse was 
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about fortifying of the Medway, and Harwich . . . and Ports- 
mouth. . . . And indeed all their care they now take is to fortify 
themselves, and are not ashamed of it!” And then Sir Edmund 
in going over some of the designs for invasion quite omits to 
state plainly that it was always the fleets and never the forts 
which prevented it. Moreover, he fails to note that at least on 
two occasions, in 1690 and 1779, it was a very inferior fleet to 
the enemy’s which prevented it. It is the misunderstanding of 
the nature of naval strategy which misleads so many military 
men on this question. Before the battle of Beachy Head, in 
1690, Lord Torrington, though so inferior to the French that he 
dared not face them, was absolutely certain that his mere 
presence rendered them powerless as regarded invasion. And 
even when he was half beaten, he knew, and the French knew, 
that still nothing in the invading way could be done. 

It is in fact no use going to history and experience for 
support of Sir Edmund’s views. It is all against him, and most 
of those who defend his case, are wise enough to begin by saying 
that neither history nor experience are of any value on either side. 
Sensible Naval officers, however, can hardly forget the sacrifice 
of Byng. It is useless thinking what might have been if the 
garrison of Minorca had been larger, or if the fortifications had 
been stronger. It was then, and afterwards, a question of 
time only with that island, and only the Navy could save it. 
But Byng went with a fleet which he bitterly complained was 
too weak for the work. He failed, and was shot for it, and it 
became henceforth rather difficult for a Naval officer to think 
that garrisons and fortifications would “relieve” him in the long 
run. Minorca fell twice for want of relief from the sea. 
Gibraltar would certainly not be in our hands now, had not our 
whole Naval force been put out three times to save it. There is 
hardly a spot on the French or Spanish coast, which has not 
known what it is to be ravaged by the Men in Command of the 
Sea; there is scarcely a spot in these islands which knows 
what ravaging means. There is not the smallest hope of our 
holding Malta and Gibraltar, if we cannot relieve and protect 
them from the sea ; and the Royal Commissioners of r859 have 
themselves plainly told us that if we cannot protect ourselves as 
Raleigh said we should, we cannot protect ourselves from the 
invasion that is so much talked of. 

These observations are sufficient, I think, to show that we 
are not ripe for a Royal Commission on the whole subject yet, 
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and that those who hold that fortifications ever were, or ever 
could be a substitute for fleets, must get out some better 
enunciation than they have put forward at present. Those who 
think with me do not want the enunciation, for we have no 
problem. We only speak as our forefathers spoke, and think 
that if our forefathers were alive they would say with us that 
steam has rather intensified than weakened the great principles 
of naval warfare. 

But as the really strong defence of fortification is its supposed 
cheapness, I think a Royal Commission might very well be 
asked to tell us what it is we are spending on fortification and 
its concomitants. I never heard of any one who knew, and I 
suspect it would be a tremendous labour to find out. But my 
deep conviction is that fortification and its concomitants are the 
chief reasons why we can only produce an insignificant army 
for £19,000,000 or 420,000,000, when we can produce the 
greatest navy in the world for about a third less. 





II—By LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR ANDREW 
CLARKE, G.C.M.G. 


WITH Sir E. Du Cane’s general conclusion I find myself in full 
. concurrence. By all means let the first principles of national 
defence be authoritatively iaid down, and the sooner the better. 
Nothing has so effectually tended to the waste of public money 
as the practice, hitherto consistently followed, of approaching 
great questions at the wrong end. Authoritative decisions based 
upon a careful examination of facts, and arrived at after a full 
appreciation of real Imperial needs, are urgently required. 
Misconceptions of all kinds, irregular discussion producing a 
general sense of insecurity, defences extravagant in one place, 
starved or non-existent in another, and panic expenditure of the 
most ill-advised kind whenever any cloud looms on the political 
horizon, are a few of the results which the want of such decisions 
inevitably entails. 

Failing authority, however, we must fall back on private 
judgment, and, as an Irishman, I may perhaps be allowed to say 
that I cannot follow Sir E. Du Cane far beyond his conclusion. 
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In a single sentence, he sums up his views—“ Instead of saying, 
Dispense with land defences as much as possible, it would be 
much more reasonable to say, Dispense with naval defences 
wherever it is possible, that is wherever the objects to be defended 
are themselves fixed, and so set the navy free for duties which it 
alone can fulfil.” This sentence is somewhat enigmatic. All 
defences are to be avoided “ wherever it is possible,” as involving 
unproductive expenditure, injurious pro tanto to the national 
welfare ; but the idea embodied in the formule which Sir E. Du 
Cane recommends appears to be eminently fallacious, 

The British Empire does not require mere protected ports, 
but ports which can be kept open in war. The coast defences 
of Germany were rudimentary in 1870; but had they then 
possessed the costly perfection recently described in the Z#mes, 
of what possible use would they have been? And if our navy 
in home waters were ever as thoroughly neutralized as that of 
Germany in the Baltic and North Sea, in what position should 
we find ourselves? The first essential of national existence in 
war is breathing power. The great arteries which carry our life 
blood may be pricked here and there; but they must never be 
cut. The main “objects to be defended” are communications, 
not ports, and there is no manner of interchangeability between 
“Fleets and Forts.” Beyond its little rayon of five or six 
thousand yards the Fort is worthless, and the sphere of action of 
the Fleet begins. Take a map of the British Empire and mark 
all the principal ports. Assume them to be fortified with all the 
elaboration that recommended itself to the Commission of 1859. 
Let them be impregnable, if you will. Even so, the real vitals 
of the Empire have to be defended. Make of Portsmouth or 
Liverpool a Kronstadt or a Kiel, and, unless you are prepared to 
maintain the command of the two channels, of what avail is all 
your expenditure ? 

These principles are now generally accepted even though 
their full significance is but imperfectly realized. It is the 
further step which divides the schools. 

At all cost, on peril of national extinction, we must retain 
the command of the seas, and this Sir E. Du Cane would 
doubtless admit. But, if a navy of a given strength must be 
maintained for this purpose, the inference that its existence will 
necessarily have some bearing on the scale of coast defence at 
home and abroad appears to be inevitable. If it is objected 
that we have not got such a navy, then let us join forces and 
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influence public opinion till we get it; but at least let us 
carefully avoid deluding the nation with the false idea that we 
can substitute forts for fleets. 

Both schools admit the necessity for a navy, whose strength 
has been scientifically calculated so as to enable it to meet any 
combination of Powers, which the Government on its own 
responsibility must specify. 

One school maintains, however, that it is on the strength of 
the navy that the whole standard of coast defence depends, and 
that, given an adequate navy—the adequacy being necessarily 
determined on other grounds—that standard might be reduced 
to modest proportions. The other, like the Commission of 1859, 
appears to consider that the navy makes very little difference 
in the matter, and that what Germany or Italy may deem 
necessary for their coast defence, we must imitate. The one 
school holds that we can rule the seas if we choose, and that, if 
we cannot, fortifications are useless to us ; the other, that naval 
operations are of a peculiarly speculative nature, and that we 
need strong fortifications as a reserve to fall back upon in case 
of being defeated or out-manceuvred. The one asserts that, sc 
long as we rule the seas, we need only protection against a mere 
naval raid ; the other, that our ports must be provided against 
attack in force lasting for days, and that so great is the danger 
of invasion that London must be fortified. 

Sir E. Du Cane cautions us against accepting “the views of 
the new lights,” but some few years have elapsed since Raleigh 
advised that—“ His Majesty after God will employ his good 
ships on the sea, and not trust in any entrenchment on land.” 
It is the pretensions advanced on behalf of coast defences which 
are really modern, and Sir E. Du Cane’s appeal to history 
appears to be peculiarly unfortunate. History, as I read it, 
indicates in the plainest manner that territorial aggression is 
impossible without the command of the sea and something 
more. Sir E. Du Cane states that this term “command of the 
sea,” which we all use so glibly, is “somewhat elastic.” I think 
it is capable of definition, and I adopt as sufficient for my 
purpose the definition given by a writer in the Zimes. “The 
command in certain waters exists when, within these waters, no 
hostile fleet can count on the time requisite for a serious 
enterprise without a strong probability of having a superior 
force to deal with.” But the teaching of history goes even 
further than this, and indicates that invasions, or serious enter- 
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prises against an enemy’s ports, will not be undertaken—or if 
undertaken cannot be successful—even if an equal or a slightly 
inferior naval force has to be reckoned with. Something more 
than the command of the sea, as above defined, is needed by 
that unspecified “combination of Powers” of which we hear 
so much, in order that a naval expedition may be directed 
against these islands or any of our distant colonies with any 
prospect of success. The Egyptian expedition of Napoleon in 
1789, is surely an infelicitous instance for Sir E. Du Cane’s 
purpose. Had Nelson possessed more frigates, it is tolerably 
certain that the battle of the Nile would have been considerably 
ante-dated. And, in the result, the French fleet was destroyed, 
and the force landed was soon abandoned by Napoleon in a 
strategically false position, which, if Egypt had been the 
territory of a European Power, would have involved swift and 
absolute disaster. Even less happy is the allusion to Napoleon’s 
projected invasion of this country in 1805. I do not think that 
any careful student of history will admit that the mere crossing 
of the Channel was “as nearly as possible successful,” still less 
that the expedition could have had any other fate than disaster, 
or that Trafalgar was essential to our security from an imminent 
danger. Napoleon was careful to throw the blame of his utter 
failure on Villeneuve, and that he was wise in so doing is 
evident from Sir E. Du Cane’s reading of the matter. More- 
over, it is as well to remember that Napoleon counted upon an 
insurrection in England in his favour, the wisdom of which 
calculation will scarcely be admitted. Coming to later days, it 
was unquestioned naval supremacy which alone made the siege 
of Sebastopol possible, and sanctioned such operations as those 
against Charleston. Complete as was apparently the command 
of the North Sea and the Baltic by France in 1870-71, 
M. René de Pont Jest, the French Admiral’s secretary, states, 
“ Colberg was once more saved, for hardly had they (the French 
fleet) reached the anchorage (Kioje Bay) when Vice-Admiral 
Boiiet was informed that the North Sea Squadron had returned 
to Cherbourg, that the blockade of the Jahde was raised, and 
that very probably the Prussian fleet would take advantage of 
it to pass into the Baltic with a view of taking him by surprise.”* 
I freely admit that other circumstances may have combined to 
save Colberg ; but the statement above quoted must apparently 


* Translated from the ‘ Moniteur Universelle de Tours,’ by Rear-Admiral 
Colomb. ‘ Proceedings’ R. U. S. Institution. 
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be taken to prove that the French Admiral did not relish the 
idea of operating against the German coast line with the 
possibility of having an inferior force down on his back. In 
1877-8 it was naval paralysis in the Black Sea which enforced 
upon Russia the passage of the Danube, and entailed for many 
months a line of supply so difficult and precarious as at one 
period to threaten grave disaster. 

All modern as well as ancient experience appears to prove 
that territorial enterprise across the sea can only be accomplished 
on the condition of naval supremacy ; but this naval supremacy by 
no means implies that the seas can be swept clear of an enemy’s 
ships. Territorial enterprises (sea-borne) were utterly impossible 
to the Confederate States. Yet the A/abama was—to our cost 
—able to work easy havoc with the commerce of the North. 
“ The unquestionable command of the sea at all times and places, 
which is necessary to justify the argument of those who would 
have us rely on the navy and nothing but the navy,” * appears 
to imply a state of things which no naval preponderance could 
give us, at least till after long months of war. 

There is one stock argument which the advocates of fortifi- 
cation with unlimited liability never fail to set forth in one form 
or another. “We have to prove our superiority afresh under 
modern conditions, as we did under the old conditions. Most of 
the elements of our superiority in the old war have disappeared 
in the changes of naval construction and armament, &c., &c.” 
All this I emphatically deny. Nothing is certain in war, and 
it is probabilities with which we have to deal ; but the teaching 
of the past is our surest guide, and the broad principles of naval 
warfare are unchanging. Every condition which made for 
victory a hundred years ago, makes for it to-day. The change 
of construction from wood to steel has been entirely in favour of 
Great Britain. Almost any one could build a wooden ship. No 
country can approach us in steel ship-building power. As regards 
the rare combination of moral qualities which is required for 
modern naval war, it is not for me to speak ; but a comparison 
of the naval manceuvres as carried out by the British fleet with 
those of other Powers is not without instruction. At least, the 
burden of proving national deterioration lies with those who are 
unable to place the least trust in the navy. 

* In these last words Sir E. Du Cane appears to have shifted his ground, 


since he previously credits the school he attacks with sufficient sense not to 
decry a// defences. 
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But “ the fort is sure to be on the spot when required ;” where- 
as the ship, being cursed by mobility, can so easily be decoyed, 
or spirited away. True the fort must be always on the spot ; 
but it is not always the kind of fort which is capable of effective 
defence, and its original cost may have been so great as to entail 
reluctance to clear it away to make room for something more 
suitable. It may, in fact, merely cumber a good site. The 
services of the British fort, if required at all, would probably be 
called upon at the outset of hostilities. Are the very numerous 
forts of the Royal Commission manned, equipped, organized and 
ready for war? I have no wish to press this argument to the 
disparagement of fortification; for, if a fort is built at all, it 
should obviously be completed, fully equipped, and ready for 
action. I consider, however, that until we have succeeded in 
developing some better organization than now exists, the 
multiplication of forts is on all accounts to be avoided as far as 
possible. We fortunately do possess a naval organization which 
is being proved every day all over the world. 

Comparisons of cost are futile. The fort and the ship are 
required for different purposes and have different spheres of 
action. Each is necessary in its proper place, and the whole 
question at issue is, What is the proper place of forts in the 
defence of the British Empire? I do not think it is necessary, 
therefore, to discuss the relative advantage of fifteen Warriors 
as compared with “six millions” worth of fortification, beyond 
pointing out that the six millions were expended in Great Britain 
and Ireland alone, that the sphere of action of the Warriors 
would have extended far beyond these shores, and that as fast 
as commissioned they would have become efficient fighting 
machines. Some of the works adopted by the Commission of 
1859 have never been’ efficient fighting machines yet. It would 
be altogether unjust to cast blame upon this Commission. The 
terms of its reference virtually excluded the main question—the 
relative spheres of the navy and of coast defences—from its 
consideration. An elaborate scheme was flung at its head and 
accepted almost bodily. Few things are more difficult or 
require more careful expert consideration than the project for 
the defence of a harbour. Of such projects the Commissioners 
had perhaps a dozen to deal with. What were they to do? 
Moreover, a relatively far more costly scheme, now an acknow- 
ledged failure—the conversion of Alderney into a fortress—had 
been previously adopted. A mixed Commission can perhaps 
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lay down sound principles; but it is utterly unfitted for the 
discussion of details. Personally, I disagree entirely with the 
thesis this Commission appears to have adopted, to the effect 
that the insular position of this country was a disadvantage to 
the defence ; nor am I able to accept the schemes laid before it, 
as the best practicable at the time. The country could, however, 
doubtless afford these millions, whether rightly or wrongly spent. 
The rearing of a false standard, the perversion of the national 
aims, the effectual obscuration of the first principles of the 
defence of the Empire; these are matters of far more serious 
and lasting import. 

To bring back opinion into sounder channels, and to secure 
that first principles shall receive full consideration instead of 
being smothered in a flood of technical jargon, are the objects of 
the school against whose teachings Sir E. Du Cane solemnly warns 
the country. Our only real grudge against the Commission of 
1859 is that it has made our task so difficult. 

We hold that in the policy advocated by Nelson lies our only 
security—“ We must keep the enemy as far from our coast as 
possible and be able to attack them the moment they come out 
of port.”* We believe in the navy as Nelson did, when he wrote 
in 1801: “I trust, and am confident that if our seafaring men 
do their duty, either the enemy will give over the folly of the 
measure (invasion) ; or if they persist in it, that not one French- 
man will be allowed to set his foot on British soil.” We 
maintain that naval supremacy is even more essential now 
than in Nelson’s day, and that our vast Empire can be held 
together and handed down intact to our children only on the 
condition that we rule the seas. Finally, we consider that all 
attempts to delude the country into the idea that fortifications 
can be substituted for fleets are dangerous in proportion to the 
difficulty which the masses evidently find in realizing the con- 
ditions of Imperial existence. 

It fell to my lot to initiate the measures of defence which are 
being taken at the coaling-stations abroad in accordance with 
the recommendations of Lord Carnarvon’s Commission. I 
strongly urged the protection of the great mercantile ports_of 
the Kingdom, which I regret has not yet been carried out. I 
cannot, therefore, well be regarded as an uncompromising oppo- 
nent of fortifications. I hold, however, that Great Britain must 
maintain an adequate navy, or be effaced, and that the fixed 


* Letter to Lord St. Vincent. 
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defences of the Empire should be kept within strictly moderate 
limits, but should be organized and ready for war.* Defences 
are not required to resist the attack of the main body, but to 
repel the light cavalry who may pass round to the rear of our 
only real line of Imperial defence—the Navy. If the attacks in 
force which Sir E. Du Cane contemplates are ever practicable, 
then, ex hypothesi, the game is already lost. 


* Abroad, like a ship in commission ; at home, like a ship in reserve. 
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LITERATURE and bookselling existed from an early period; 
though the publication of books in large quantities is compara- 
tively modern. The first books were written by the Egyptians 
on cellular pith made from the stems of the Papyrus plant; 
hence the survival of the word paper. The Chinese invented 
the manufacture of paper from pulp about the beginning of the 
Christian era. A few centuries later, the Arabians learnt the 
art from the Chinese, and imported it into Spain, where, under 
the Moors, paper was made from the pulp of cotton, as well as 
of hemp and flax. 

Among the Romans, the papyrus was wound round small 
rollers, and was styled volumina—hence the English word 
“volume.” The ancients also used parchment to a considerable 
extent in the production of books. As types had not yet been 
invented, the transcribers of manuscripts were known as /ibrarit; 
and when they had completed their works, they were handed 
over to the Bibliopole, or Booksellers, for sale. The booksellers 
abounded in Rome ; one of the best known journals, the ‘Acta 
Diurna, had a large circulation. The fastidious Horace was 
shocked to find the plebeian vulgar revelling in his Odes, 

Libraries were then established. The Library of Alexandria 
was the literary wonder of the world. It is said to have 
contained more than 400,000 manuscript volumes. Part of it 
was burnt by Julius Cesar ; the rest was destroyed in the time 
of Theodosius the Great. 

Books were very dear in early times ; for every word had to be 
written out by hand. In the eighth century, the English monk 
Alcuin was engaged for twenty-two years in writing out a copy 
of the Bible for his friend and patron, the Emperor Charlemagne. 
This interesting monument of piety and labour is still preserved 
in the British Museum. 
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Then came typés and hand-presses, though books still continued 
comparatively dear. In England, Bibles were chained to the 
reading-desks of the cathedrals and churches in which they were 
placed. Books nevertheless continued to increase, especially 
when the art of printing had become established. There was, 
however, no literary class. Learning was pursued by patient 
students, though they did not live by literature. It was long 
before a professional literary class existed. In what is called 
the Augustan age of English Literature, the professional writer 
belonged to a craft that was tolerated rather than honoured. 

Caxton was unquestionably the first printer and publisher in 
England. He had been bred a mercer in London, but went abroad 
to occupy the important position of Governor of the English in 
Bruges. Caxton was an educated man, and began his literary 
career by translating from the French the ‘ Recueil of the History 
of Troy.’ This was circulated in manuscript in large numbers. 
But the art of printing from blocks and movable types had 
been invented—first by Coster at Haarlem, and afterwards 
perfected by Fust and Guttenberg at Maintz. This remarkable 
invention attracted the attention of Caxton, and he set up a 
printing office at Bruges, assisted by one Mansion. On his 
return to London, Caxton brought his types with him, and for 
many years—between 1476 and 1491—he printed and published 
a large number of books, some translations, and others of which 
he was the author. He sold his books at the Almonry, or 
Alms-distributing house, near the western door of Westminster 
Abbey. He died in 1491, when he was about seventy years 
of age. 

There was little demand for books in those days. The News- 
letter and the London Gazette were enough for the ordinary 
country reader. There were no provincial papers. At the 
beginning of last century, the only printing-press in England, 
north of the Trent, was at York. Lancashire did not possess a 
single printer. “There were none, I am sure,” said Thomas 
Gent, in 1714, “at Chester, Liverpool, Whitehaven, Preston, 
Manchester, Kendal, and Leeds.” Nor were there any circulating 
libraries or book clubs. The sale of books was so small, that a 
writer of the greatest name could only expect a pittance for his 
best performance. Copy-right or copy-money was a thing almost 
unknown. 

The first volumes printed in England were for the most part 
copies of ancient manuscripts and old books. Though new 
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books were rare, the old ones were still in request. They were 
edited, re-edited, and re-published. “Give me dead authors,” 
said a printer ; “they never keep one waiting for Copy.” 

The number of new books was small because literature was 
very unremunerative either to authors or booksellers. Author- 
ship was felt to be a bad trade, and a worse profession. It was 
only men of leisure and men of learning who wished to spread 
truths abroad, who were the first professional authors. The 
Fathers of the Church stood foremost. Indeed, it was long 
before literature was regarded from a pecuniary point of view. 

It is curious to know who was the first bookseller who gave 
an author copy-money for the production of a book, It is 
stated by Hearne the antiquary, that Dr. Henry Hammond 
“was the first man in England that had copy-money ;” and that 
it was paid to him by Royston, the King’s printer, for his 
‘ Annotations on the New Testament,’ published in 1653. In like 
manner, the first book published in England, by subscription, 
was a Polyglot Bible, prepared by Dr. Brian Walton, and 
published in six volumesin 1657. Thus the publication of books 
by copy-money and by subscription began about the same time. 

Authors could then obtain but little money for the work of 
their brain. Unless they possessed independent means, the 
remuneration gained by them did not suffice, except in rare 
instances, for their support. Men wrote for pleasure, or because 
they desired to propagate their opinions on religion or politics, 
The early poets were for the most part members of the aris- 
tocracy ; such as Surrey, Wyatt, Sackville, Sydney, Raleigh, and 
Suckling. Some wrote for the stage, which was the most 
remunerative form of authorship. Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
flourished about the same time. It is not known whether 
Shakespeare obtained remuneration for the copyright of his works. 
Indeed, it is not known whether he edited or authorized the 
publication of any of his plays. The dates at which they 
respectively appeared are mere matters of conjecture, 

Milton was one of the first poets who received copy-money 
for his works. In 1667 he entered into an indenture with 
Samuel Simmons, the printer, selling him the right of printing 
and publishing his ‘Paradise Lost’ for the sum of £5, and £5 
more when 1300 copies had been sold. Thirteen years passed 
before the third edition was disposed of, and the poet was then 
in his grave. His widow resigned all further claim to the 
copyright on the payment to her of “the present sum of £8.” 
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Simmons transferred the copyright to Brabazon Aylmer, with 
whom Tonson bargained for one-half of his interest in Milton’s 
Poems. The original indenture between Milton and Simmonds 
was eventually sold for 100 guineas, or ten times the sum that 
Milton, during his lifetime, had received for ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

Milton’s poem did not burst forth with its full brilliancy* until 
after he had been about forty years in his grave. Addison 
devoted eighteen Saturday papers of the Spectator to the 
review of ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ and thus made Milton a universal 
favourite. His editors were much better remunerated than him- 
self. Dr. Bentley received £105 for editing the work ; and ata 
subsequent period, Dr. Newton, Bishop of Bristol, received £630 
for editing ‘Paradise Lost, and £105 for editing ‘ Paradise 
Regained.’ 

The difficulties of authors began with the commencement of 
literature. Who knows not of their perils and penalties, especially 
when they had no other means of support? Some obtained, 
by royal favour, rewards for their literary labours; but the 
greater number lived and died poor. Chaucer was protected 
from arrest for debt by a royal letter. Spencer was reduced to 
extremities when he presented his poems to Queen Elizabeth. 
Her Majesty sent him a gratuity of £100, on which Lord 
Burleigh, then Lord Treasurer, exclaimed, “ What! all this for 
a song!” The Queen repeated the order, and from that time 
the Minister was Spencer’s personal enemy. The poet died 
forsaken and in absolute want. 

Southwell wrote his poems in prison, and, having confessed 
himself a Romish priest, was executed. Butler, the author of 
‘Hudibras, lived in penury, and died poor. Otway died of 
want in a public-house on Tower Hill. Savage died in prison 
at Bristol, where he had been confined for a debt of £8. Collins 
made a bonfire of his Eclogues and Odes, and saw them slowly 
consume before his eyes. 

In the autumn of his life, Philip Massinger wrote of himself :— 
“He enlisted in youth amongst divers whose necessitous fortunes 
made literature their profession.” Massinger’s works were lost 
sight of for seventy years after his death; and then he was 
brought to recollection by Nicholas Rowe, who pirated one of 

* Sir Walter Scott, in his ‘ Life of Dryden,’ says that “ the elder Richardson 
has told a story that Lord Buckhurst, afterwards Earl of Dorset, was the 
first who introduced the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ then lying like waste paper in the 


bookseller’s hands, to the notice of Dryden.” But this tradition has been 
exploded by Malone. 
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his plays. He put Massinger’s ‘Fatal Dowry’ upon the stage 
as his own ‘ Fair Penitent,’ and made money by the transaction. 
The booksellers and book-vendors of Little Britain were unable 
to keep authors in meat and clothing, and the reward for a 
dedication was often the only guerdon which the literary 
dwellers in garrets received. 

Who could believe that De Foe went the round of the trade 
before he could find a publisher for his ‘Robinson Crusoe ’?— 
a book of which Marmontel said—“It is the first book I ever 
read with exquisite pleasure, and I believe every boy in Europe 
might say the same thing.” Booksellers were in those days too 
poor or too spiritless to buy the manuscript from De Foe. At 
length he found a keen-sighted man, ore William Taylor of 
‘ The Ship’ in Paternoster Row, who gave him 460 for it. Taylor 
made more than £1000 by the book ; and it has since passed 
through innumerable editions in all languages. So little was 
literature then protected, that four pirated editions of the work 
were published during the first year of its publication. De Foe 
himself is supposed to have died insolvent. 

It was the same with music. Booksellers were unwilling to 
give much for the works of comparatively unknown men. 
Handel had composed two operas; the first, “ Almira,” was 
performed in Hamburg ; his second, “ Roderigo,” was performed 
in Florence. He then came to London, and brought out 
“Rinaldo,” It was a great success ; and he sold the copyright 
to Walsh, the musical publisher, for twenty guineas. It came 
to Handel’s ears that Walsh had gained £1500 by the publi- 
cation ; on which the composer said to him: “It is only right 
that we should be upon an equal footing. You shall compose 
the next opera, and I will sell it.” Handel, however, was more 
fortunate in his later publications, especially when he became 
better known. Famous Italian singers were then receiving from 
41200 to £1400 a year. 

So little was literature supported in England, that nearly 
all the best types and paper were imported from Holland. 
Maitland relates that when Thomas Guy (the founder of Guy’s 
Hospital) opened his shop in 1668, “the English Bibles printed 
in this kingdom were very bad, both in the letter and the paper, 
which occasioned divers of the booksellers in this city to en- 
courage the printing thereof in Holland, with curious types and 
fine paper, and they imported vast numbers of the same, to 
their no small advantage. Mr. Guy, becoming acquainted with 
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this profitable commerce, became a large dealer therein.” 
After a time, he furnished himself with types from Holland, and 
set about the printing of English Bibles in London. It was in 
this way that he laid the foundation of his fortune, In like 
manner, the famous Tonson made a special trip to Holland in 
1703, for the purpose of purchasing paper for his fine edition 
of ‘ Cesar.’ 

It was not until about fifty years later that Baskerville, of 
Birmingham, turned his attention from japanning to printing, 
and gave the art of typefounding its first impulse in England. 
He spent years, and labour, and money, before he was 
able to produce types to his satisfaction. He then printed 
editions of Virgil, Milton, the Bible, Juvenal, Persius, Horace, 
and other works which are still cherished for their typo- 
graphical beauty. But the public taste was not yet ripe for 
luxury in printing, and although Baskerville offered to print for 
the London booksellers at a very low price, his types were 
eventually sold to a French Library Society, where they were 
used for printing Beaumarchais’ celebrated edition of the 
‘Works of Voltaire’—a work unsurpassed in typographical 
beauty. Baskerville wrote to Benjamin Franklin in 1767 : “ After 
having obtained the reputation of excelling in the most useful 
art known to mankind, of which I have your testimony, is it not 
to the last degree provoking that I cannot even gain bread by 
it?” “while every one,” he wrote to Horace Walpole, “who 
excells as a player, fiddler, or dancer, lives in affluence, and has 
it in their power to make a fortune.” 

Foulis, of Glasgow, was another great printer. In 1742, he 
printed and published in Greek character, ‘Demetrius Phalerius 
de Elocutione.’ His immaculate edition of ‘ Horace,’ his edition 
of ‘Cicero’ in twenty volumes, and his ‘ Czsar’s Commentaries’ 
in folio, are well known and highly valued. He succeeded in 
what was then called “a romantic design,” the establishment of 
an Academy for the cultivation of the Fine Arts. This institution 
was the means of bringing forward the “Scottish Hogarth,” 
David Allen, and Tassie the medallist, originally a stone mason. 
The celebrity of the Foulis press expired with the splendid 
edition of Milton’s works, published in 1770. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, the publication of books 
continued to increase. If there were few new books, there were 
sufficient old ones to be reprinted and sold. Books were dis- 
tributed principally by book-hawkers and chapmen. At the 
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beginning of last century there was not a single bookseller’s 
shop in the thriving town of Birmingham. It was the same in 
most of the large county towns. Dr. Johnson’s father hawked 
his books about from place to place; he kept a stall at 
Birmingham on market days. About the year 1676, book- 
auctions began in London, and soon came into vogue. The 
booksellers set up their stocks to auction, and sold them to the 
highest bidder. The practice extended into the country, and 
became generally established. The selling of books and 
pamphlets by the chapmen received a heavy blow in 1712, by 
the tax on all printed papers of a half-penny on every half 
sheet. The tax had the effect of reducing the sale of Addison’s 
Spectator by one-half ; yet it continued to be issued for two more 
years. 

Before the period of the Commonwealth, the printing and 
publishing of books was licensed by the Government. Milton 
pleaded for ‘The Liberty of unlicensed Printing,’ and it was at 
length established. But until the passing of the Copyright Act 
of the 8th of Queen Anne, there was no protection for literary 
property. Addison described the printers and publishers of his 
time as “a set of wretches we authors call pirates, who print 
any book, poem, or sermon, so soon as it appears in the world, 
and sell it, as all other thieves do stolen goods, at a cheaper 
rate.” The passing of the Act of Queen Anne put an end to 
piracy in England, but it was transferred to Ireland. In 1753, 
Richardson, the novelist, composed, printed, and published his 
own works, The sheets of ‘Sir Charles Grandison’ were stolen 
from his warehouse, and published in anticipation of their 
appearance in England, by three Irish booksellers. This piracy 
of English books in Ireland continued until the Act of Union 
in 180I. 

Dryden published his works by subscription. At first he had 
difficulty in obtaining money for his manuscripts. He offered 
his ‘Troilus and Cressida’ to Tonson for £50; but the 
bookseller could not raise the money. Dryden then applied to 
Lavalle, another bookseller, for a portion of the copy-money, 
and the two booksellers published the work conjointly. Dryden, 
like his fellows, prepared plays for the stage, which were more 
remunerative than his poems and translations published as 
books. 

Dryden’s ‘ Translation of Virgil’ was one of his most successful 
enterprises. It was published by subscription; and Dryden 
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received about £1200 for the translation. He was less successful 
with his ‘ Fables,’ which contained about twelve thousand lines. 
The work included ‘Alexander’s Feast,’ one of the noblest 
Odes in our language. Tonson gave him two hundred and fifty 
guineas for it, and offered to make up the amount to £300 when 
a second edition was called for. Dryden dedicated the book to 
the beautiful Duchess of Ormonde, and received for his incense 
a present of £500—a donation worthy of that noble house. The 
book, however, went off slowly ; fifteen years elapsed before a 
second edition was called for ; and the poet was by that time in 
his grave. Tonson paid the agreed surplus to Lady Sylvester, 
daughter of one of Lady Elizabeth Dryden’s daughters, for the 
benefit of his widow, then in a state of lunacy. 

Pope was much more successful than Dryden. As the success 
of Tonson had been founded on the reputation of Dryden, that 
of Lintott was established by his connection with Pope. Three 
thousand copies of the ‘Rape of the Lock’ were sold in four 
days, while a new edition was in the press. Pope was even 
more fortunate with his translations from the Greek. Lintott 
published for him, by subscription, the translation of Homer’s 
‘Iliad, by which Pope realized the sum of £5320. The trans- 
lation of the ‘Odyssey’ was not so successful, yet it realized 
£2885, the largest sums earned at that time for this description 
of literary work, and perhaps not since exceeded. “I find 
subscribing,” said Pope, “much superior to writing; and there 
isa sort of literary epigram I more especially delight in, after 
the manner of rondeaux, which begin and end in the same words, 
viz. ‘Received: A. Pope.’ These epigrams end smartly, and are 
each of them tagged with two guineas.” 

Dr. Conyers Middleton’s ‘Life of Cicero’ was equally successful. 
It was originally published in 2 vols. quarto, and was subscribed 
for by 3000 persons. Middleton realized sufficient profit from 
his work to enable him to purchase the estate of Hildersham, 
about six miles from Cambridge, where he chiefly resided 
during the remainder of his life, a thoroughly beneficial result of 
the fruits of literature. 

But Pope, notwithstanding his success as an author, and 
especially of his translated works, published by subscription, 
inflicted a heavy blow on the Profession of Literature, by his 
publication of ‘The Dunciad’in 1728. Before then, distinguished 
literary men had been promoted to high offices, especially in the 
reign of Queen Anne. Thus Addison, after the appearance of 
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his papers in the Zatler and Spectator, was appointed Secretary 
of State. Prior, after the appearance of his Poetical Works, was 
appointed Ambassador to France ; Tickell was Under-Secretary 
of State ; and Congreve, Gay, Steele, and Dennis, were rewarded 
with Commissionerships and other lucrative appointments. 

But after the appearance of Pope’s ‘ Dunciad,’ literary men 
seemed to become ashamed of their profession. Thackeray says 
that ‘it was Pope who contributed, more than any man who ever 
lived, to depreciate the Literary Calling.” Indeed Thackeray 
himself lived to experience the bitterness of authors to each 
other. Success provokes spitefulness in small and mean 
natures, with whom no crime is so great as in daring to excel. 

Though Pope did not begin, he established the Grub Street 
Tradition. Grub Street—now Milton Street, City—abounded 
in mean houses let out in lodgings at low rents. It was the 
resort of the poorer classes of authors—translators, critics, book- 
sellers’ hacks, newspaper writers, small poets, political, libellers, 
and literary dunces. Pope’s ‘Dunciad’ was his greatest satire 
probably because it was inspired by hate. He had been 
lampooned, and he paid the lampooners back with more than 
their own coin. His first edition bore the vignette of an ass 
laden with a pile of books, and an owl perched upon the top. 
The original hero of the Dunce-epic was Theobald, who had 
attacked Pope because of his edition of Shakespeare. 

But Pope, in his satire, did not confine himself to Theobald. 
He attacked old and young, rich and poor, princes and prelates. 
He railed against the pulpit, the bar, and the throne. Woman- 
hood was not proof against his lash. He traduced the fallen, 
the friendless, the exiled, and the dead. He spurted out the 
venom of his brain at his fingers’ ends. “Wretched Withers,” 
the admirable poet, was dug from his grave and satirized. Even 
Daniel Defoe was again pilloried : 





“ Earless on high, stood unabashed De Foe.” 


Poor Defoe! He might have been spared the insult. He had 
been struck by apoplexy, and was no fit subject for the poet’s 
satire. But death itself could not avert the rage and malice of 
Pope. He lashed unmercifully his personal enernies, his critics, 
and “all the Grub Street race.” Theobald and Dennis were 
vituperated, as well as Cibber, Blackmore, Quarles, and others— 
many of whom would long since have been forgotten, but for the 
‘Dunciad,’ Pope made his satire pay too. He accepted a 
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thousand pounds from the Duchess of Marlborough for sup- 
pressing a satirical attack upon her character, but the bribe did 
not prevent him from publishing it in a future edition. 

Pope’s ‘Dunciad’ woke up Grub Street. He was at once 
assailed by coarse and libellous satirists. The whole impression 
of the first edition of the ‘ Dunciad’ is said to have been bought 
up by several noblemen and persons of the first distinction. 
They no doubt thought it great fun to see the satirists and critics 
cutting each other up—like so many Japanese disembowelling 
themselves. The public began to think them as bad as they 
proclaimed each other to be. “ Pope’s Satire,” said Johnson, 
“had the effect which it intended, of blasting the characters 
which it touched.” The whole literary class was for a time 
sunk in contempt. 

“One would imagine,” said George Colman the Elder, “that 
every author is a natural enemy to every other author ; and that 
the pursuit of letters, which should refine and humanize the 
mind, serves only to embitter it. No persons can be more 
jealous of a neighbour’s growing power than some authors of a 
contemporary’s fame. ... Other men differ, and are reconciled in 
secret ; but the contention of authors is studiously carried on in 
the most open manner, and they cut each other to pieces, like 
prizefighters, for the diversion of the rest of the world.” A 
singular commentary upon this passage may be found in Isaac 
D'Israeli’s ‘Quarrels of Authors.’ 

The consequence of this literary turmoil was, that men feared 
to be ranked amongst the literary class. The author who had 
trod upon another author’s toes was always in danger of having 
a stab in the back in some newspaper or review to which the 
latter had special access. Pope himself, who supported and 
wrote for a time in the ‘Grub Street Journal,’ had a constant 
dread of his critics. “There are indeed,” he said, “a sort of 
underling auxiliaries to the difficulty of the work, called 
commentators or critics, who would frighten many people by 
their number and bulk. They lie entrenched in the ditches, 
and are secure only in the dirt they have heaped about them, 
with great pains in the collecting it.” * 

And again he wrote :—“All unsuccessful writers are your 
declared enemies, and probably some successful ones your secret 
enemies ; for those hate no more to be excelled, than these to 
be rivalled. . . . Critics, as they are birds of prey, have ever a 


* Elwin’s ‘ Works and Letters of Pope,’ vi. 207. 
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natural inclination to carrion; and though such poor writers as 
I are but beggars, no beggar is so poor but he can keep a 
cur, and no author is so beggarly but he can keep a critic.” 

The position of authors and critics became alike depreciated 
in public opinion. The author was regarded as an adventurer. 
Hogarth caricatured him in Grub Street. In the ‘ Rake’s Progress’ 
the poet was exhibited as out of elbows, haunting the lobby of 
the great to receive payment for his fulsome dedication. The 
public began to believe that a man had only to write lampoons 
to be classed with what Johnson called the lowest of human 
beings—the scribbler for a party. “Few characters,” he said, 
“can bear the microscopic scrutiny of wit quickened by anger ; 
and perhaps the best advice to authors would be, that they 
should keep out of the way of one another as much as 

possible.” 
_ Itis scarcely to be wondered at, that authors should have 
become ashamed of their profession. “I have taken a thorough 
dislike,” said Horace Walpole, “to being an author. You 
know how I shun authors, and would never have been one 
myself, if it obliged me to keep such company.” David Hume 
said, “I have thoughts of settling in Paris for the rest of my life. 
I have a reluctance to think of living among the factious 
barbarians of London. Letters are there held in no honour. 
The taste for literature is neither decayed nor depraved here 
(Paris), as with the barbarians who inhabit the banks of the 
Thames.” Yet Boileau could write in his ‘ L’Art Poétique’ :— 
** Soyez plutét macon si c’est votre talent, 

Ouvrier estimé dans un art nécessaire, 

Qu’écrivain du commun, et poéete vulgaire.” 

Congreve, like Walpole, was ashamed of authorship. When 
he received a visit from Voltaire, he desired to be considered 
not as an author, but as a gentleman. “ Had I known,” replied 
the Frenchman, “that you were so unfortunate as to be a mere 
gentleman, I would never have called to see you.” 

The daughter of Addison was brought up with a contempt 
for authors. She prided herself more upon her connection with 
the house of Warwick, than with the illustrious literary reputa- 
tion of her father. Gray could not bear to be considered as a 
man of letters; and without birth, fortune, or position, other 
than what his poetry had made him, he declared that he wished 
to be looked upon as a private independent gentleman, who 
merely read for his own amusement. It is probable that Gray 
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was provoked by the criticisms on his poems, which, on their 
appearance, were condemned as failures. 

Authors and critics were themselves to blame for the con- 
tempt into which they had fallen. They could not keep the 
peace ; for they criticized and condemned each other with the 
utmost vehemence. It was dangerous to meddle with them, or 
even to help them. As a distinguished author said to the elder 
D'Israeli, “ They waste a barrel of gunpowder in squibs.” When 
David Williams proposed, in 1773, to form a Literary Fund for 
the benefit of poor authors, he consulted an aged and ex- 
perienced bookseller, as to the best means of removing the 
difficulties which lay in his way. “Sir,” replied the old man, 
“nobody will meddle with authors.” At last he gave his 
consent to become a subscriber, “provided literature were 
associated with the arts, or with any class or description of 
objects, less obnoxious to general apprehension or terror.” * 

Samuel Richardson combined the pursuits of author and 
bookseller. He sold in his front shop what he had written in his 
back parlour. He was first induced to compose a work by the 
demand which existed in the trade for a volume of letters on 
ordinary subjects—a sort of Letter Writer for the use of country 
readers. The result was the composition of ‘Pamela.’ It was 
written, he says, “to instruct handsome girls, who were obliged 
to go to service, how to avoid the snares that might be laid 
against their virtue.” The extraordinary success of the book 
induced him to write ‘Clarissa’ and ‘Sir Charles Grandison.’ 
Richardson was amongst the first of modern novelists. He has 
indeed been called the Inventor of the English novel. 

Singularly enough, the publication of ‘Pamela’ in 1741, led 
to the production of ‘Joseph Andrews,’ by Fielding, in the 
following year. It was intended as a parody and satire of 
Richardson’s ‘Waiting Gentleman.’ Richardson’s ‘Pamela’ 
and Fielding’s ‘Joseph Andrews’ afford curious illustrations of 
the accidental circumstances by which books are occasionally 
produced. To Fielding we owe the admirable creation of Parson 
Adams—a character worthy to rank with Sir Roger de Coverley, 
Uncle Toby, and the Vicar of Wakefield. Fielding proceeded 
with his ‘Tom Jones’ and ‘ Amelia, in which he delineated 
country life and character, to the enrichment of English 
literature. 

Next ‘aeameen Smollett, who in 1748 published his ‘ Life and 


* Report of the Literary Fund. 
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Adventures of Roderick Random.’ This was followed by 
‘ Peregrine Pickle, and other novels, ending in his ‘Humphrey 
Clinker.’ His ‘History of England’ proved his most remu- 
nerative work ; he profited by it to the extent of about £2000. 

About the middle of last century, two reverend authors 
appeared in London—Laurence Sterne and Charles Churchill. 
Sterne brought with him from Yorkshire the first part of 
‘Tristram Shandy.’ He offered the manuscript to Dodsley, 
who declined to risk £50 on the venture. Sterne then 
resolved to print the two first volumes at his own expense, 
“merely to feel the pulse of the world.” All of a sudden the 
country parson became famous, and people began to ask, “ Who 
is Laurence Sterne?” The first edition went out of print, and 
Dodsley, melted by the author’s success, gave him £650 for the 
second edition, supplemented by two more volumes. Sterne 
went on from one success to another. He published more 
volumes of ‘Tristram Shandy,’ and finished his career of 
authorship with ‘The Sentimental Journey, for which he 
received a considerable sum. But Sterne became a vagrant ; he 
gave up his charge; abandoned his wife and daughter ; lived 
mostly in France; stole from other authors, mostly from 
Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy ;’ and finally died in a 
common lodging house in London, robbed of all he had in his 
last moments by those who attended him. 

Churchill’s fate was still more unhappy. He was ordained by 
Bishop Sherlock, and on the death of his father, he was presented 
to the curacy of St. John the Evangelist in Westminster. A 
change for the worse suddenly took place in his character. He 
got into debt and was imprisoned ; but was released by com- 
promising with his creditors for five shillings in the pound. He 
then resolved to seek his living by authorship. He first tried 
two poems, but failed to find a publisher. He then wrote the 
*Rosciad’—a clever satire on the theatrical managers and 
performers of the day ; which he published at his own expense. 
The public, always fond of scandal, received it with almost as 
much acclamation as Pope’s ‘Dunciad.’ “Who was the 
author?” became the problem of the town. Churchill put an 
end to the mystery by publishing an advertisement announcing 
himself as the satirist, and promising a second work addressed 
to his critical reviewers. The new poem assailed the Authors 
with as much fury as he had assailed the Actors. Churchill 
cleared about £1000 by his satires. To his honour, be it said, 
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that he paid the remaining fifteen shillings in the pound due 
to his creditors. Nevertheless, he went rapidly downward. He 
gave up his curacy, left his wife, and abandoned himself to 
licentiousness, He next published a poem, entitled ‘ Night,’ as 
an apology for his nocturnal orgies. Of course, he made many 
enemies, among authors as well as actors. Pope had a robust 
Irishman to attend him after he published the ‘Dunciad ;’ but 
Churchill was a big, burly fellow, and could take care of himself. 
He carried with him a heavy bludgeon to warn off intruders. 

Churchill and Wilkes—“hail fellows! well met” — were 
intimate friends. They were associated in the North Briton, 
and when they charged the King with falsehood in his speech 
from the throne, a warrant was issued for the apprehension of 
the authors, printers, and publishers. Wilkes was committed to 
the Tower, and Churchill escaped to the country. Hogarth’s cari- 
catures of Wilkes and Churchill will be remembered by all who 
have looked at his engravings. After his release from the Tower, 
Wilkes returned to Boulogne for a time, and Churchill went over 
tosee him. There the latter contracted a fever, from which he 
died in October 1764. 
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Madame Schumann and Hatalie 
Fanotha.* 


WHILE the celebrated Clara Schumann was residing at Berlin, 
I determined to go and place my daughter under her tuition. 

From what I heard of Clara Schumann I had formed a 
picture of her in my mind very different from the reality. She 
was of middle height, rather stout, with a pale face and aquiline 
nose. I was charmed by her deep blue eyes, full of expression, 
and her broad genial! forehead. 

After a warm welcome, she asked my daughter Nathalie to go 
to the piano, and when she had finished playing gave her some 
eagerly treasured hints, recommending her, among other things, 
to practise certain passages more slowly, but perfectly distinctly, 
so that each finger might be heard singly. 

The Villa Schumann, as it is called, is situated in Lichtenthal, 
near Baden, and there Madame Schumann was often amused at 
seeing Englishmen, guide-book in hand, searching with the 
greatest interest among the splendid palaces for the Villa 
Schumann; they could hardly believe their own eyes when 
they at last discovered it to be such a small and unpretending 
house. But, when, as often happened, there came from the 
open windows, in the twilight, the enchanting echoes of Clara 
Schumann’s piano, they would stand as it were spell-bound 
around the house which seemed to be suddenly invested with 
a glory far surpassing the most sumptuous palaces. The 
interior of the villa was full of interesting things, manuscripts 

* This paper has been compiled from the diary of the late Madame 
Janotha, mother of the celebrated pianist Mdlle. Natalie Janotha. It was 
Sa in Polish; but, as few of our readers are likely to be 


acquainted with it in that language, we make no apology for presenting 
them with an English version of the most interesting portions.—ED. 
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of Schumann’s, his letters from different celebrated artists, and 
a most choice musical library, busts of great masters of music, 
and last, not least, a striking portrait of Madame Schumann 
herself as a girl. 

Madame Schumann’s lot was very sad, though she found an 
ideal in her husband, whose musical greatness she felt so in- 
tensely, and for whom, as a man, she felt unbounded admiration. 
Her father Wieck made her career, and to him, after God, she 
owed everything. He it was who educated her and super- 
intended her musical instruction. Her parents separated when 
Clara was only seven years old; but, like the tenderest mother, 
Wieck cleverly developed the physical and musical powers of 
his child. In her ninth year Clara gave her first concert in 
Leipsic, and this made her name famous ; she soon began to im- 
provise on certain given themes, and even sang small solos. 
Her facility was so great, that once when Chopin was passing 
through Leipsic he gave her the manuscript of his barcarolle, 
and by the following day she knew it by heart and played it at 
a concert even to the satisfaction of the composer. A few years 
later she met Schumann, and fell head-over-ears in love with him, 
worshipping his genius, which found an echo in her own musical 
spirit. She showed Nathalie the criticism which Schumann 
wrote upon her talents, “but nothing pleased me so much as to 
read in his diary,’ she added with a smile, “the words ‘ Clara 
played beautifully yesterday, but looked still more beautiful.’” 
Wieck, a man of great penetration, did not like the idea of his 
daughter marrying an artist, perhaps thinking, from his own 
experience, that the union would not be a happy one. But, 
although he set his face against it, her patience gained the day, 
and at the age of twenty-two she became the wife of Schumann. 
Her musical training was now still more rigorously continued ; 
often when returning from a concert, radiant with the success 
she had obtained, she was met at home with reproaches and 
blame from her stern critic, and on one occasion her father even 
threw the music at those feet which had been covered with 
flowers on the platform a moment before. 

Once her carriage was upset when driving to a concert; she 
was thrown out, and fell on her hand, hurting it severely ; her 
father, however, paid. no attention to her pain, but made her 
play, and even insisted on her singing, so she made a strong 
effort and rendered one of Schubert’s pathetic songs with as 
much feeling as if nothing had happened. The doctor after- 
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wards declared, that the fact of having been forced to use her 
hand had in reality been beneficial to her. Since that time she 
has played continually in public, and now that the number 
of her performances has amounted to over 3000, no wonder 
sometimes her memory is at fault. She told us of one 
occasion, when she had promised to play at a concert given 
by Mendelssohn at Leipsic, in which, out of compliment to her, 
he was to conduct the orchestra himself. She appeared on the 
platform, amidst the usual thunders of applause ; Mendelssohn, 
beaming with delight, gave the signal for the orchestra to begin, 
and they performed their part to perfection, but when it came 
to the passage for the piano solo there was dead silence. Poor 
Clara had completely forgotten the opening of her part. Her 
nervousness was attributed to the presence of Mendelssohn ; 
the public applauded, the orchestra repeated the prelude, stilt 
Clara was silent ; at last she was obliged to have recourse to the 
music, then she recovered, and charmed Mendelssohn by the 
way she rendered his composition. 

The early happiness of her life with Schumann was too great 
to last long. She ceased to give concerts, all her time was 
taken up by home duties and the care of her seven children, 
whom she was obliged to bring up herself. Later on, the severe 
illness of her husband, which lasted many years, completely 
engrossed her. Schumann, even when in health, was wrapped 
up in his music, and took no interest in household matters. 
There is a story told of him that on one occasion, meeting his 
own children out walking, he was astonished at the demonstrations 
of affection they showed him, and, looking at them through his 
eye-glass, exclaimed, “What lovely children, and how well brought 
up! Whose are they?” When, later on, his brain became 
affected, he was never able to be left alone ; he would often rush 
from the house under the influence of fearful visions, and during 
one of these attacks he threw himself into the river. He was 
rescued, but it was afterwards found necessary to have him 
placed in an asylum, where, after much suffering, he died. 

Madame Schumann, though broken down by sorrow, was 
obliged to continue working for her livelihood and her children. 
Jenny Lind, the celebrated singer, was her great friend. She 
told us that during her husband’s illness she was often forced 
from extreme poverty to appear in public. How hard a 
struggle it must have been. After one of these performances, 
at which Jenny Lind sang for the benefit of the Schumanns, 
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she returned home with Clara and her husband. During the 
drive, Schumann, who, though indifferent to everything else, had 
still a soul for music, sat silent with a look of blank despair upon 
his face. He refused to utter a word, and would not even look 
at his wife. With tears in her eyes, she begged him to tell her 
what was the matter, but he would not answer; at last it 
appeared that his anger had been excited by a small fault she 
had made in the Sonata of Beethoven she had played at the 
concert. “What audacity,” he exclaimed, “to make a mistake 
playing Beethoven!” Jenny Lind said that she would never 
forget those reproaches, nor the effect they seemed to produce 
on poor Madame Schumann. 

As a widow, England and Germany did their utmost to help 
and provide for her. At last, after many years of hard work, 
the Schumann Fund was set on foot, by which means a 
sufficient income was secured to the widow of so great a 
genius. But Madame Schumann’s sufferings did not end with 
the death of her much-loved husband. The eldest son in- 
herited his father’s disease. Besides this, she lost a married 
daughter after a long illness, receiving the news of her death 
on the day of a concert in London. It was heartrending to 
see the mother trying to drown her sorrow by work. A few 
days later she gave a concert in Berlin, and there was no 
trace in her playing of the sorrow that had just fallen upon 
her, though a few moments before the concert she had told 
us, with tears in her eyes, how unhappy she felt. But love 
and enthusiasm for art kept her up, took her out of herself, and 
soothed her sorrows. Subsequently her youngest son, who was 
remarkably like his father, also died. During his illness she 
used to go to concerts trembling with fear lest on her return 
she should find him dead. By one of those strange contrasts 
we often meet with, at the height of her anxiety about that 
beloved son, a joyous jubilee féte was being set on foot to cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of Madame Schumann’s artistic 
career. On the day of the jubilee Madame Schumann went to 
Leipsic. In the evening, when she appeared in the Gewand- 
haus, the public, who filled every nook and corner, rose as 
one man to welcome her, and greeted her with such an avalanche 
of wreaths and flowers that the platform was literally covered, 
and she could not find the pedal when she sat down to play. 

Before beginning her husband’s concerto the conductor 
presented her on the part of the members of the Leipsic 
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orchestra with a golden laurel-wreath, on each leaf of which 
was inscribed the name of some famous composer. He reminded 
her at the same time of that day fifty years ago, when on that 
very spot, and at that very same hour, she, then a child of nine 
years old, appeared in public for the first time with a wreath of 
natural flowers on her head, which she had now exchanged for an 
artistic crown wrought by her own genius. After this discourse 
the applause redoubled, and then from those fingers, still so full of 
power and strength, the first notes of the concerto sounded. It 
ended in a perfect ovation, and she returned home feeling as one 
who had reached at length the goal which, amidst many trials 
and struggles, she had never lost sight of, and who had found her 
reward in the universal appreciation of her talents. She felt that 
this happiness was God’s gift, and bore her success with the 
utmost modesty, seldom mentioning the many honours and , 
presents which, during her artistic career, were showered upon 
her. So little value did she set upon them, that the loss of all 
her trinkets, which were stolen on one of her visits to London, 
did not greatly affect her. As soon as the theft was known, 
the English, with their characteristic generosity, hastened to 
repair her loss to the best of their power. 

But, careless as she was of these material tributes to her fame, 
she would hear of nothing but the best as being worthy of her 
beloved art. The Empress Augusta once met her at the house 
of Countess Fleming in Baden, and begged her most amiably to 
play something. “The piano here is bad, I cannot play upon 
it,’ was Madame Schumann’s answer. The Empress most 
graciously renewed her request, asking her to play at least some 
small piece, adding that, under her fingers, no piano could 
sound bad. Madame Schumann held to her point, and said, 
“ Only if the instrument is a really good one, and not a bad one 
like this, can it sound well.” The Empress, unaccustomed to a 
refusal, was at first offended by this answer, but excused 
Madame Schumann by saying that as an artist she was right in 
not making an exception for any one, if by doing so her art was 
to suffer. 

On the first occasion when Natalie was engaged to play 
before the Empress, she was naturally much elated at the honour ; 
but Madame Schumann threw cold water on all her excitement, 
saying that music was something higher than earthly fame, and 
that it was understood least by the great. Natalie timidly asked 
what she should play and how she should behave at court; 
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Madame Schumann smiled ironically, and declared she would 
never attempt to play her husband’s compositions or Beethoven 
before such an audience. She advised something gay and easily 
understocd. Natalie returned home depressed and almost in 
tears ; how different had been her feelings a few minutes before ! 
However, it was soon proved that Madame Schumann had only 
wished to give her pupil a little wholesome advice. Before the 
evening was over she sent for Natalie again and arranged a 
charming programme, which she made her rehearse with her, 
not forgetting to say at parting, “ The aim of art ought not to be 
pleasing and amusing people. Remember that.” 

Not long afterwards we had another example of Madame 
Schumann’s lofty standard in all things musical. Natalie was 
playing at a great concert in Baden, at which her mistress was 
present. Having been recalled by an “encore,” she appeared 
all beaming with smiles, and Madame Schumann made 
her a sign to play something more. She played a valse by 
Chopin, which she was often obliged to play afterwards, as it 
became the favourite one of the Empress, and, ending it with a 
brilliant passage, she raised her hands at the finale, a little 
flourish that did not escape Madame Schumann’s observation. 
She left the concert hall before us, leaving Natalie in the midst 
of friendly congratulations. At the door of her house, she was 
there to welcome us, but spoke coldly to Natalie, and scarcely 
looked at the flowers which had been given to her. Chilled by 
such a greeting, we entered the drawing-room ; then Madame 
Schumann could no longer conceal her dissatisfaction, but began 
to condemn that unhappy raising of the hands. “ You spoilt all 
my pleasure,” she said, “by doing that. Did you ever see me do 
such a thing? You took a great liberty, you wanted to show 
the public that such passages are nothing to you, that they 
tumble out of your sleeves without an effort. A real artist never 
does that; it is only a habit of dilettanti. They raise their 
eyes, shake their head, and cast conceited glances round the hall, 
when the loftiness of their aim ought to compel them to rise 
above earthly things, and seek to give fitting expression to the 
great work of which they are the interpreters. When an artist 
comes on the platform he does not belong to the public ; his 
personality is merged in that of the master who speaks through 
him. Are not smiles and simpers fatal to an elevated and 
serious state of mind? It is only a bad actor who tries to 
earn his pittance of applause by cajoling the audience.” 
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While listening to these words and seeing Natalie’s face, so 
bright a moment before, now bathed in tears, I still could thank 
God for giving her such a grand mistress, and all thoughts of the 
ovation we had just received were banished from my mind till 
Madame Schumann herself reminded me of it by kissing Natalie 
and saying, “I must kiss you for the joy you have given me; 
you played as I wished, and you know that I am not easily 
satisfied with anything.” 

It was the same kind friend who subsequently introduced 
Natalie to the English public. Nothing was more dear to 
Madame Schumann than her annual concerts with Joachim at 
St. James’s Hall, but one year repeated attacks of rheumatism 
obliged her to postpone her departure from Germany. She 
hoped, however, to get to London before the concerts were al 
over. At last she saw it was impossible to move; she then 
sent to me, and told me that she had made every arrangement 
with the director and with my daughter, Natalie, who happened 
to be away from home on a tour, for taking her place at the last 
concert. When taking leave of me, she added that she gave 
up London, and with it all that was dearest to her, to Natalie, 
and that she should never feel happy until she had heard that 
the public were satisfied with her pupil. These words made my 
heart beat fast, for I knew the reserve of an English audience, 
and I felt how difficult Natalie’s position would be in having to 
take the place of an artist who was quite idolized. Next came 
a telegram from Natalie, who was as much alarmed as myself at 
Madame Schumann’s sudden arrangement. She asked me to 
meet her at the station at Brussels, but we missed each other, and 
I looked out for her in vain. The train reached Calais at 11 P.M. 
I could see no one ; so I went to the boat in despair, and remained 
alone amongst the English sailors, whose language I could not 
understand. At last I went down into the cabin, leaving as it 
happened on deck a parcel containing Natalie’s music. <A few 
minutes afterwards she suddenly appeared, to my intense 
relief. She had arrived before me, having travelled by the 
express, and had recognized her parcel, which showed her that 
I was on board ; then we returned at once to the deck to enjoy 
the sight of the sea, while the sailors, at Natalie’s request, sang 
their national songs, and she sang Polish airs to them. 

Madame Schumann had taken comfortable lodgings for us 
in London, and as soon as the landlady appeared I asked her 
in French where we could put a piano? “You cannot play 
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here,” she answered, “as there are sick people close by.” In 
vain I tried to explain to her that we could not do without a 
piano. All my explanations were met by the same answer, 
delivered with a sang-froid that annihilated me, “ You cannot 
play here.” “We went straight to the director of the concert. 
He looked at Natalie with an eye that betokened incredulity as 
to her powers, and seemed greatly dissatisfied at the non- 
appearance of Madame Schumann. He helped us, however, a 
little in our troubles, and showed us the way to some vacant 
lodgings opposite his office. As no objection was made to 
the piano, we were contented to remain there, and immediately 
went off to Broadwood’s to hire one. At the shop we met 
with a polite reception from the representatives of the firm, 
who left us to choose an instrument, and went away. Seating 
herself at the piano, the perfection of which delighted her, 
Natalie forgot the fatigues of her journey and the worries of the 
morning, and played through the programme chosen by 
Madame Schumann. After the last piece, which was a valse by 
Chopin, full of melody and life, truly Polish in spirit, all the 
people, who had received us coolly, came back into the room 
to offer compliments on the performance, and prophesy success 
for the concert, the thought of which had alarmed us so much. 
A beautiful piano was immediately sent to our lodgings, and 
they promised to send another to the concert-room. Scarcely had 
we got back to our rooms when the incredulous director came 
to say that he could only agree to Natalie’s playing one piece, 
and that a very short one, as he wanted Joachim to play as 
much as possible. So we drove off to Phillimore Gardens to 
see Joachim, who immediately accompanied us back to the 
director, and succeeded in arranging everything as Madame 
Schumann wished. 

Soon the programme was published, and posters met our 
gaze with the terrible words, “ FIRST APPEARANCE OF MADE- 
MOISELLE NATALIE JANOTHA,” etc. 

“Oh, may my Polish spirit support me now! English cold- 
ness shocks me!” said Natalie, to my great consternation. We 
presented ourselves in the afternoon at St. James’s Hall, and 
took our seats in the artists’ room. Here we were joined by 
Joachim. He told Natalie she must not expect to be applauded 
as she came on the platform, as it was not the custom in 
England when an artist appeared for the first time. Trembling 
with fear, I awaited the moment when my daughter was to 
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begin playing. I thought of Madame Schumann, and feared 
she had been too sanguine as to the success of this ccncert ; but 
to my great astonishment, both on her entrance and at the 
conclusion of her piece, Natalie received enthusiastic expressions 
of approval. I could not understand this, and Joachim shared 
my surprise. I was afterwards told that the audience at once 
recognized the influence of Madame Schumann’s teaching, and 
were drawn towards the young artist, whose marked national 
idiosyncrasy deeply touched them. The director’s manner as he 
came to congratulate me was quite altered. He said he had 
telegraphed to thank Madame Schumann for sending this pupil, 
whom he had so much distrusted at first sight. 

Shortly afterwards we were summoned to Windsor, where 
Natalie played before the Queen and royal family nearly the 
whole evening, and was quite delighted at the kindness she 
experienced from Her Majesty and from each member of the 
royal circle. The manner of the Queen was perfectly natural, 
and full of sweetness and dignity, and charmed Natalie, who was 
much touched by her simple mourning attire and white head dress, 
The grave splendour of Windsor struck us beyond what words 
can describe. The tapestried walls and portraits of centuries of 
kings arranged in historic order, the severe style of the furniture, 
everything produced an impression of solemnity and grandeur 
that suited the august presence of royalty. 

Ata dinner-party at Rudolf Lehmann’s, the painter, we met the 
queen of song, the Swedish Nightingale, Jenny Lind Goldschmidt. 
I was surprised that Madame Schumann, who admired her so 
much, had not given us a single word of introduction. She told 
me later that she abstained from doing so, knowing that Jenny 
Lind did not like talent recommended to her notice, as she pre- 
ferred finding it out for herself. Seemingly hard and unap- 
proachable, proud and capricious, she is in reality full of 
sympathy and kindness. She had always been ready to sing 
in aid of charitable institutions and to help private cases of 
distress, so that she was generally beloved and respected. 

When Natalie was introduced, she scarcely looked at her; a 
moment afterwards she made her a sign to approach, and began 
to talk to her, complaining of the want of feeling and inspiration 
in German musicians. Natalie was unable to bear this, and 
warmly expressed her admiration for Madame Schumann. 
“ She is an exception,” said Madame Goldschmidt. 

The celebrated violinist Sarasate was expected to dinner that 
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evening, and the company was obliged to wait for him. At last 
he came, and his frank and jovial looks quite disarmed the 
hostess, who was annoyed that Jenny Lind should be kept 
waiting. She was seated in the place of honour, close to her 
was Natalie, and opposite Sarasate. The hostess had counted 
upon her young guest amusing and cheering up the famous 
artist, but her hope was disappointed. 

Sarasate did not ingratiate himself with Madame Goldschmidt 
during dinner. He went away soon afterwards without trying 
to make amends, and I would gladly have followed him, for 
the position of the remaining guests was not agreeable ; but 
Natalie happily thought of playing a composition by Schumann 
which Jenny Lind had mentioned enthusiastically a little time 
before. The great artist turned to the piano, her face beaming 
with joy, and after the last pathetic chord had died away she 
took Natalie in her arms, pressed her to her bosom, and kissed 
her heartily, saying earnestly, “May God bless you, my dear 
beloved child, we understand each other, our hearts beat in 
unison. I shall write to Madame Schumann to-day to tell 
her that I owe to her one of the most delightful moments in 
my life.” 

We became intimately acquainted with Madame Goldschmidt 
after this, and often spent a few days at her house. She told us 
many interesting details about her life. Her father was a captain 
in the Swedish army, her mother a singer. In her seventh year 
she began to study singing, and astonished every one by the 
beauty and compass of her voice. She never knew what it was 
to have loving parents. They only tried to make money out of 
her talent without considering her youth and want of strength, 
while her general education was entirely neglected. This sowed 
the seed of distrust in her young heart; she grew up to dislike 
the world and avoid it. 

At twelve years of age, being already a tall girl, she appeared 
on the stage as substitute for a prima donna who was suddenly 
taken ill, though she had not studied the part at all, and was 
only present at the rehearsals. She was inspired with genius of 
no common order, which raised her heart above the things of this 
earth, and filled her with love of the true and beautiful. Her 
whole life was like a noble and elevating poem; on the stage 
her character was universally respected. There is hardly a 
town in either England or Germany where she has not won 
the gratitude of the inhabitants by the help she afforded to 
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charitable institutions. God gave her a vast fortune in her voice, 
and she shared her wealth with the poor. The presents she 
received after her concerts she distributed among benevolent 
establishments. Her husband generally made all the arrange- 
ments connected with her singing; this entailed a large cor- 
respondence, in which he was helped by two secretaries. They 
spoke with enthusiasm of the time they spent in the service 
of Jenny Lind and of the incredible triumphs which never 
caused her to show any foolish pride. It often happened in 
America that, when all the tickets for a concert were sold, the 
crowd would besiege the hall and threaten Mr. Goldschmidt, who, 
on one occasion, met with serious injuries. On hearing some 
one express sympathy with his misfortune, he answered with a 
smile, “It is not for nothing that I am the husband of a celebrated 
artist.” Mr. Goldschmidt was a pupil of Mendelssohn, and 
had also studied under Madame Schumann. He is a composer 
himself, and a beautiful accompanist. We sometimes used to 
hear of the disagreeable encounters Jenny Lind had with those 
who envied the unbounded homage that was paid to her. Ata 
Court concert at Windsor, the Queen approached her with an 
amiable smile, and thanked her for the pleasure she had felt in 
listening to her, adding a personal compliment upon the fulness of 
her poetic inspiration. Jenny Lind feared lest her triumph might 
cause pain to Grisi, who was present, and, in order to gratify 
her, asked to be introduced ; but the irritated singer answered 
the proffered courtesy with an ill-concealed sneer. This painful 
scene spoiled all the pleasure of the evening as far as she was 
concerned : “I hate envy,” she said, “and I never felt it towards 
any one.” After this experience she avoided appearing with 
other artists, and shortly afterwards refused to sing with Grisi 
any more. In one town, where she stopped to give a concert, 
the son of a laundress, who was bringing back her linen, sold it 
to buy a ticket to hear the great singer. Madame Lind, with 
her usual kindness, excused the deed, and did not try to get 
compensation for the loss. 

She was once invited to sing at a concert in Hanover to 
celebrate the anniversary of Beethoven’s birthday. She was 
warned that arrangements had been made for a shower of 
flowers to fall on the stage from an aperture in the ceiling 
after the last encore. To avoid this, without coming forward, 
she slipped away home. She said she was annoyed to find 
that people forgot in whose honour the celebration was held. 
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“Tt was a feast for Beethoven,” she remarked, “and I sang for 
his glory.” | Few, however, understood such an attitude, and her 
avoidance of the ovation was attributed to mere caprice. 

On account of weak health, she left the stage in her twenty- 
eighth year ; but often in later years, when we have been with her, 
she would delight us by unexpectedly singing some song that she 
remembered. I shall never forget the impression she made on 
me one Sunday morning when she sat down at the piano and 
sang a hymn. What a prayer it. was; how full of adoration 
and tender love for the Creator! That voice must have pierced 
the heavens! Finding Natalie moved to tears by her singing, 
she clasped her to her arms, and, embracing her, said, “That 
is my way of praying, I cannot pray otherwise. My whole 
heart, my whole soul, and all my voice sings the glory of my 
Creator!” 

In St. James’s Hall we sawa popular entertainment called the 
Christy Minstrels. Englishmen with blackened faces, to imitate 
the negro singers so well known in America, appear in rather 
incongruous-looking evening dress and white gloves. The per- 
formance consists of songs, burlesque, dialogues, and dances, 
while the Hall rings with barbarous holloas and shrieks. I could 
not get over my astonishment that English people should like 
such representations. Yet such and even stranger eccentricities 
do not amount to a blot on the character of a nation for whose 
real worth I have a deep respect. Their cold, indifferent manner, 
which is the result of natural reserve, is only a sort of armour 
worn upon a heart ever ready to acknowledge and defend what- 
ever is right, or noble, or beautiful. From such a character the 
springs of enthusiasm, not poured forth recklessly upon every 
trivial subject, gain greater impctus, and rise all the higher for 
having been pent up long behind strong barriers. 

The love of music is almost general in the higher spheres of 
English society. Amongst others I may mention the late Lord 
Dudley. 

At the concerts given in his splendid house, which was almost 
like a garden in its wealth of flowers and foliage plants, the 
leading artists were often to be heard ; as was the custom at State 
Concerts, they remained apart, and did not mix at all with the 
guests. These parties usually begin after the theatres, late at 
night. The following day is lost to work ; but the musicians 
profit by the opportunity they have of making acquaintances 
and receiving invitations from house to house, and the celebrity 
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they thus attain is more profitable to some than giving public 
concerts would be. 

Yet neither Madame Schumann, Joachim, nor Rubinstein, 
considered such performances worthy of the greatness and 
dignity of art. I heard an anecdote in London about Lord 
Dudley and Rubinstein which illustrates this. 

One day, his Lordship proposed that Rubinstein should play 
for him, and offered very high terms. The artist replied to his 
noble impresario, “The ticket for my concert to-day won't 
cost so much, my Lord.” Lord Dudley was not offended by the 
answer; he went to the concert and listened to the great pianist 
from a modest corner, having paid several times over for his 
place. 

Madame Goldschmidt had announced her intention of giving 
a matinée for Natalie before we returned to Germany ; up to the 
last moment she kept a surprise in store for us, and it was not 
until the programme came out the day before the concert that 
we learned she had arranged to sing herself. She had not 
done so for years, but now she said she wanted to prove to all 
England how highly she‘ appreciated Natalie. I mention this 
trait as characteristic of the kindly feelings and ways of this 
noble and genial woman. She sang one of Mozart’s grand arias, 
finishing with a long-sustained shake, accompanied on the violin ; 
now rising into crescendo, now murmuring into pianissimo, till it 
finally died away on the wings of the air. It was something 
unearthly. Those notes remained long, a very long time in our 
grateful memory. In our journey to the Continent, they haunted 
us amidst the splashing of the waves on the Channel ; the shrieks 
of the engine, as we flew towards Paris, could not drive them 
away ; they were still with us as we neared our own dear native 
land, and now as I write they hover around me! Happy 
are those who are able by their talents, their love of the beautiful, 
and their noble deeds, to leave with others such glowing 
memories ! 





(Miss Blake of ADonkshalton. 
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CHAPTER I. 


And if I pray, the only prayer 
That moves my lips for me, 
Is, “ Leave the heart that now I bear, 
And give me liberty.” 
E. BRONTE. 

THE pavement was hot, the walls were hot, the iron railings 
were blistering with the heat. Dust was everywhere, covering 
everything, making the lilac bushes and trees in the garden of 
Portman Square look grey and parched, although it was still 
early summer. The Virginian creeper which climbs sadly over 
so many London houses, was hanging wearily over the hot 
balcony of No. —, Portman Square, throwing out thirsty 
tendrils in longing desire after that happy land of fresh air 
and cooling showers, which it could never reach, but of which 
it had heard murmurs from the birds. A faint steamy odour, 
as of roasting and cooking, floated lazily up from area windows. 

A dusty uninteresting world, full of sordid people and un- 
satisfied desires, thought Anne Blake, as she stood under the 
striped awning on the balcony, leaning on the creeper, and 
ruthlessly crushing its delicate stems with her round firm arms. 

Behind the muslin curtains, inside the hot drawing-room, were 
Aunt Jane and Aunt Emma, who, with discreetly lowered voices, 
were discussing something concerning their niece ; for though 
Anne could not hear their words, the tone of the low murmur 
was quite sufficient to make her aware of the drift of their talk, 
and also that on Aunt Jane’s part it was, as usual, not favourable 
to herself. 

“It’s a wonder to me,” Aunt Jane was saying, “where the 
child has got all her notions from ; our poor dear father brought 
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us up so wisely, he never let us have any new-fangled notions; 
what was good enough for him was good enough for us, he said, 
as you know quite well, Emma ; and if any of us wanted to do 
anything out of the way—which, I am thankful to say, I for one 
never did—he used to say that if we must make ourselves the 
laughing-stock of our neighbours, we must wait till he was gone, 
for as long as he lived he would be master in his own house.” 

As Aunt Jane paused for breath and glanced triumphantly 
round the room, as if a once rebellious-minded, but now crushed 
audience were seated there, Aunt Emma gave a gentle sigh, and 
her knitting fell on to her lap. These reminiscences, which Jane 
was never tired of repeating, were full of pain to Emma, for she 
had thirsted after many forbidden things in her youth; and 
though the state of constant repression in which she lived had 
not embittered her and made her hard and intolerant, as had 
been the case with Jane, it had nevertheless worn away her 
courage and faith, so that when twenty years ago their 
father died, and with his death freedom had come, Emma 
found herself a middle-aged woman with a mind unable to 
grasp any definite purpose: even her visions seemed to have 
faded away, leaving only a vague yearning after some misty 
glow of unattainable sunlight. Of course these feelings were 
carefully concealed from Jane. Knowledge of the existence of 
this repressed and wasted energy in Emma had indeed no place 
in Jane’s mind; the elder sister regarded the younger as a 
person, certainly possessing grace and refinement of character 
and both religious and sweet-natured, but exceedingly weak and 
unreliable, and, above all things, requiring a guiding hand. To 
do her justice, Miss Blake had no notion how that guiding 
hand worried Emma, for most of the more subtle feelings of life 
were mere “stuff and nonsense” to Jane. 

Emma had always stood a good deal in awe of her sister, 
being ten years the younger of the two. She regarded Jane as 
a perfect standard of excellence and greatness, being convinced 
that her habit of fault-finding arose not only from a deficiency 
of personal knowledge of, and therefore sympathy with, the 
weaknesses to which ordinary mortals are prone, but also from 
a true desire to show them that higher path which she herself 
trod by nature. Unconsciously the strain of living with this 
unswerving pinnacle of excellence was wearing Emma’s life and 
strength away. It was as if she felt the constant pressure of 
Jane’s soul near her day by day, gazing even into her inmost 
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depths: and this intangible contact, with which no words or 
looks were mingled, so powerfully gnawed into her being that 
she sometimes felt as if life itself were growing weaker and 
fainter. Sometimes, after an hour of silence, with a great effort 
she left the room, and the relief from cessation of bodily 
presence brought back the blood to her heart and brain ; but, 
as time went on, the relief grew feebler and the horror 
stronger, till sometimes for days Jane seemed to be ever there, 
everywhere—in the street, at her elbow, all around her. 

And still they loved each other. Emma did not know why 
Jane’s presence unnerved her, nor Jane why Emma’s air of sub- 
mission irritated her and tinged her words with anger. The 
habit of years was so strong, that neither could imagine living 
without the other, and apart, happiness would have seemed a 
feebler possibility to each. What could they do? Continue this 
murderous life together, or live stuntedly and apart? The ties 
we find most irksome are often our strongest motive for living 
if we could but know it. 

“Why don’t you answer me, Emma? you sigh as if I were 
saying something wrong ; you really seem to take a pleasure 
in making me feel I’ve been unkind to that girl.” 

“Dear Jane, as if I don’t always think you in the right!” 
which remark irritated Jane to the extent of producing an angry 
sniff, making Emma drop a stitch in her nervousness. 

But what was there to say? In her heart of hearts Emma 
sided with Anne, but how to tell Jane that judiciously without 
making her angry Emma could not imagine. Much of the wasted 
energy of her monotonous life was centred in a deep love for 
her niece, who, fourteen years ago, when her parents died, had 
come to live with her aunts. Anne always found a warm 
though tactless ally in Aunt Emma. 

“Why shouldn’t the child be content to stay quietly here, 
instead of gadding about paying visits, I should like to know?” 

This was a somewhat wide statement of Aunt Jane’s, seeing 
that Anne was never allowed to pay visits, and if she had been 
allowed had few friends to visit, for the strict seclusion in which 
she was kept by Miss Blake—ten months of the year at their 
country house in North Lancashire and two months in Portman 
Square—necessarily narrowed the number of their acquaintance 
to aconsiderable extent. The “gadding about” here discussed 
was a request made by an old friend living in Bayswater, that 
Anne should be allowed to dine with her that very evening, 
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accompanied by her two aunts it is true, but to be left behind to 
spend a few days at her house, to enjoy some of the season’s 
gaieties, of which the poor child had seldom more than a 
glimpse. 

“What is it she complains of? She has good food, good 
clothing—I’m sure that last evening dress of white silk cost 
enough to satisfy any silly, discontented young woman—drives 
in the park every day, no cares, no responsibilities, what more 
can she want? What more did we ever want, and why should 
she ask for what we never asked ?” 

Another pause and another sigh from Emma, checked as it 
rose lest Jane should be annoyed by it. 

“You see, Jane, every one isn’t alike, and she hasn’t your 
strength of purpose ; duty cannot always be her ideal, she wants 
a little gaiety and brightness.” How I longed for pleasure at 
her age!” she added to herself—‘“ You see, she’s only twenty, 
and I do really think she might pay this little visit,” she con- 
cluded somewhat incoherently, for her courage was rapidly 
oozing away after this unusually bold opposition on her part 
to Jane’s opinions. 

“ And pray what’s the good of it all? When the visit is paid, 
she’ll only come back here more discontented than ever ; once 
open the cage door you can’t shut it again! Well, well, I 
suppose she must go, or I shall never hear the end of it ; but I 
must say I never thought it becoming, myself, to want more 
than one could get,” said Jane, in such a clear sharp tone that 
her last words reached Anne’s ears as she stood on the hot 
balcony, gazing discontentedly down the dusty street. 

‘‘ Just like Aunt Jane,” she thought ; “what a shame it is that 
I always have to stand alone like this with every one against me; 
for though dear Aunt Emma tries to take my part, she cannot 
hold out against Aunt Jane—no one can; I know that woman 
is slowly killing her! But what can I do? I don’t know how 
to help her! If it goes on much longer I shall become petrified, 
frozen up, or else I shall do something wicked and desperate. 
Oh, what must I do? how will it all end? Very soon Henry 
will bring in tea, and we shall all three eat, and drink, and 
think just the same as we do every day of our lives, when the 
clock strikes five. If only something would happen to break 
this horrible suffocating monotony! Just because Aunt Jane 
had a tyrannical old father, who never let her do what she liked, 
why should she revenge herself on me and Aunt Emma, and 
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every one she comes near? Oh, dear me! if only I could marry 
some one, any one, it would be better than this life of slow 
torture. Aunt Emma is old, I do think it is different for her ; 
but I am young, and I shall die and never have seen anything 
of this wonderful thrilling world !” 

A bitter choking sob rose in her throat. She put up her hand 
and snapped off a young tendril of the creeper, which was waving 
softly in the heavy air, and crushed it in her hot hand. “If 
only I could crush Aunt Jane so,” she thought. She threw the 
leaves away, and they sank into the dust in the street. Within, 
a large bluebottle was lazily buzzing and thumping against the 
ceiling, and Emma’s fingers were growing hot and tremulous 
over her knitting. She hated knitting and all kinds of sewing 
or work, but it irritated Jane to see her idle, she felt sure, so 
work she must: little knowing that Jane partly suspected her 
motive, and at the sight of her heated efforts always experienced 
a spasm of exasperation flavoured with remorse—the flavouring 
unfortunately lending a sharper tone to her voice. It is a sad 
pity that remorse generally makes people disagreeable. 

A door decorously closing downstairs, heavy footsteps and a 
subdued rattle of tea-cups announced Henry’s approach with 
tea. Anne appeared at the window with smuts from the creeper 
clinging to her arms, and a look of sullen indifference on her face. 

“Shall I pour out the tea for you, Jane?” said Emma, in a 
deprecatory voice ; “let me, it is so hot and you have been so 
busy all day, you must be tired.” 

This constant desire on Emma’s part to save Jane, virtuous 
active Jane, from all extra trouble and fatigue, was another 
cause of friction between the sisters. Emma was filled with a 
never-ending craving to do something for another human being— 
any one ; if the washerwoman had been there instead of Jane the 
desire would have been just as strong, indeed perhaps stronger, 
for a stranger sometimes awakens the feeling of abstract love 
for humanity in our soul more keenly than kith and kin can do. 
All the expression which these waves of love in Emma’s helpless 
soul could find, beyond giving away blankets and coals to the 
poor people at Monkshalton, was in doing little menial offices for 
Jane. Besides, it was only right, she thought, that the menial 
side of their life should be done by her, the feebler partner, for 
Jane, she loved to think, represented the better part. 

Jane was always irritated at this assumption of fatigue on her 
part; to admit she felt tired was ignoble, therefore, however 
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prostrate she might feel, Emma’s words invariably acted like a 
sudden stimulant, stringing her up to the most energetic action. 
Her better feelings, too, made her dislike to see Emma assume 
this humble réle; it was unfair to Emma, she felt, as well as 
humiliating to herself. 

“Certainly not, thank you, Emma, I am not in the least tired ; 
why should I be? and even if I were, why should you fatigue 
yourself with doing my duties for me?” She would have 
indeed considered it most improper to allow the younger sister 
to pour out tea, even on the most private occasion. 

“ But, my dear Anne,” she continued, “how is it you are so 
hot and flushed? Pray remember the dinner-party to which you 
are going to-night. If there is one thing I dislike to see, it isa 
young lady looking hot and sunburnt like a milkmaid.” 

“What will it matter how I look to-night? No one will care, 
no one will look at me or think about me. I know exactly 
what it will all be like. Sir James will be there, and will take 
you in, Aunt Jane, or else Mr. Taylor will, and old Forbes Aunt 
Emma, and” 

“ And how often must I beg of you not to call Colonel Forbes 
‘old Forbes’? I really wish you had more delicacy of feeling 
and language.” 

But Anne for once was not to be checked, and with her mouth 
full of toast, continued eagerly, “And I shall go in with young 
Forbes, Bernard—at least you call him young, / call him middle- 
aged—I know you want me to marry him, Aunt Jane.” 

“My dear,” exclaimed Emma, perfectly aghast at Anne's 
boldness and indecorum—Jane was speechless—“ how can you 
speak so to your Aunt Jane? you know she doesn’t approve of 
such things at all ; she doesn’t think them nice, and of course I 
do not either,” she loyally added, her agitation causing confusion 
in her mind as to what exactly were the things which Jane did 
not consider nice. Anne eagerly took advantage of this. 

“Do you mean, Aunt Emma, that you and Aunt Jane don't 
approve of people marrying? Of course I think it’s generally a 
great mistake ; but then it’s better than nothing—better than 
droning away at home all your life, for a married woman can at 
least do as she likes. I certainly mean to marry, and I shall 
have everything my own way.” But here Jane’s wrath was 
poured out on Anne’s head in a torrent of stern rebuke which 
reduced even that bold young lady to a state of quiet limpness, 
and increased still more Emma’s nervous depression. 
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Silence came at last, and the bluebottle could again make his 
melancholy thumping and buzzing audible. Outside in the 
misty sunshine carriages rolled past, the cheerful ring of the 
horses’ hoofs and the occasional jingle of bells on their necks 
making the heavy silence within the stately drawing-room seem 
more and more unbearable to poor Anne. A coach drove past, 
gaily blowing its horn, a brilliant type of happiness and 
dissipation. It was too much; she hastily took up a book, and, 
putting her fingers in her ears to drown all these unendurably 
pleasant sounds, began to read diligently. 

But it was useless ; she could not understand anything she 
read, for the thought of Aunt Jane and her tyranny, her con- 
tinual snubbing and putting down of everyone round her, filled 
and overflowed her mind. 

She put the book down and listened again to the carriages. 

“If Aunt Jane died how happy we two, Aunt Emma and I, 
should be,” was the thought which gradually shaped itself in her 
brain with startling distinctness. It was an old thought, and 
she was used to it, but somehow to-day the buzzing of the fly 
and the hot heavy air outside made it take stronger and more 
definite shape than usua!. As she looked at the spindle-legged 
chairs, at the tall cabinets with glass doors full of precious china, 
at the old-fashioned engravings on the walls, she seemed to see 
on everything the words, “if only ske would die.” She dared 
not meet Jane’s eye at last, for she felt sure the dreadful words 
must be written on her face and Jane would surely see them. 
She got up, and sat down close to the open window, but still the 
thought followed her, and even the bluebottle seemed to be 
humming it. Jane must know what he was saying, she must 
know why she was so restless. She could bear it no longer; at 
all costs she must break this dreadful spell which was binding 
her, and pushing back her chair, she rushed to the door and 
upstairs to her room, hearing, as she did so, a shocked chorus of 
exclamations on the impropriety of such rapidity of movement 
in a well-brought-up young lady. 

As she ran up the staircase a gloom seemed to follow her and 
close round her, and her ears were full of the sound of the 
words, “Death—Aunt Jane’s death.” She flung her window 
open, and sat looking at the wide vista of roofs and red 
chimneys; but even up here the hazy air was full of sultry 
thoughts, and Aunt Jane’s hard face seemed to be pressing 
against the window-pane looking at her with a cold smile. 
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“Go where I will she follows me, and my wicked thoughts 
follow me—this dreary house is full of shapes and sighs and 
horrible thoughts. All Aunt Jane’s people must have been 
gloomy and hard ; and now the very walls, even the chairs and 
tables, are full of their hardness and misery: I can never 
escape from it all—never! Thank Heaven Aunt Jane is the 
last of them ; but woe, woe to Aunt Emma and me, who have 
to live with her, and whose lives she is grinding away. Poor 
Aunt Emma is sinking into silent despair, and I into madness 
or wickedness, or both!” 

Resting her chin on her hands, she gazed drearily at the 
roofs, trying to shape impossible plans for escape. She thought 
over all the people she knew ; could any of them help her? At 
Monkshalton their nearest neighbours, the Forbes, lived two or 
three miles away, and all their other acquaintances much 
farther, so that the distance, combined with Miss Blake’s usual 
mental attitude of severity towards mankind in general, had 
reduced their intercourse with the other county families to 
stately calls exchanged at proper intervals, and in the summer- 
time occasional flower and vegetable shows, when Jane, together 
with the other elderly magnates of the district, distributed 
prizes, and Anne was only allowed to walk sadly and silently 
about under her aunt’s all-shadowing wing. How often had 
she cried in secret over the invitations to balls which were 
always refused, for Jane did not like late hours, and of course 
would not allow Anne to go to such affairs under any other 
chaperonage than her own. 

“And it’s just the same here in London,” murmured the 
poor child to herself. “If it wasn’t for my singing lessons when 
we are up here, and for my rides with Bernard Forbes when we 
are at Monkshalton, I should have committed suicide long ago,” 
she concluded, with that youthful scorn of life and belief in our 
ability to end it at any moment, which is so rapidly destroyed 
with advancing years. 

At least age teaches us the futility of such a philosophy, 
which (to my mind) belongs along with other unhappiness to 
that much praised period we call youth—the period surely when 
we are most burdened with a sense of our age, and of the 
responsibility of living. 
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CHAPTER II. 


As the clock was striking eight Anne came slowly down the 
staircase, clad in soft creamy silk which fell in graceful lines 
around her tall, slim figure, thinking that, after all,a dinner party 
was something not to be despised—that an evening with “ young 
Forbes” was better than one with Aunt Jane. As she passed 
Aunt Emma’s door it opened, and Emma came out with an 
expression of restrained excitement on her face. 

“Your Aunt Jane has got one of her dreadful headaches 
and cannot go out this evening; you and I must go alone. 
But it doesn’t seem the right thing somehow for me to go out 
without her; I never do such a thing. Perhaps I had better 
stay at home with her,” she added, in a slightly questioning 
tone, and evidently wishing to be contradicted. 

Joy leapt into Anne’s heart. Something nice must surely be 
going to happen at Mrs. Taylor’s since Jane would not be there 
to freeze up all pleasure. 

“Stay behind—what nonsense, Aunt Emma! Why, we shall 
have all the more fun, you and I by ourselves; and se won't 
mind being left behind, for I sometimes believe we worry her 
nearly as much as she worries us; at least, I know I do.” 

“My dear,” said Emma remonstratingly, “don’t speak un- 
kindly of dear Jane, especially since she has given leave for you 
to visit Mrs. Taylor till Friday. I have just told Coates to follow 
us to Bayswater to-night with your things, so you will find her 
waiting for you when you go upstairs to bed. I told her to be 
sure and pack up your prettiest dresses,” she added, looking 
tenderly at Anne’s eager face, which was now crimson with 
excitement at her news. 

“ Aunt Emma—dear Aunt Emma, do you really, really mean 
it? It can’t be true; you must have misunderstood Aunt Jane. 
You know I never am allowed to pay visits by myself—never !” 

Henry’s solemn voice at her elbow announcing that the 
carriage was at the door stopped any further questioning on her 
part, and debate on Emma’s concerning the propriety of going 
out to dinner without Jane; for whatever happened, Jenkins 
must not be kept waiting, so without more words the two ladies 
drove away. 

There was a striking contrast between the two figures sitting 
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side by side in the heavy old-fashioned carriage drawn by its 
pair of solemn-paced bays, yet both touched you alike with a 
feeling of pathos. Emma’s thin face with its mild grey eyes, 
the wistful lines round her gentle mouth, her brown hair streaked 
with white, which she wore in little old-fashioned curls fastened 
down on her temples by small side-combs, all bore the impress 
of an ever-increasing melancholy. You somehow felt sure, as 
you looked at her, that she had never known the greatness and 
beauty of life, and now was becoming dimly conscious that in 
the little portion of it left to her, her soul was not widening 
towards the vast sea of eternity, but was slowly narrowing and 
suffocating within the walls of its prison-house—those intolerable 
walls of inherited circumstance—which she was too feeble to 
break down. 

Anne, sitting erect and eager, her blue eyes looking dark with 
joyous excitement, and her hands folded tightly on her knee, 
was full of the most delightful anticipation of the evening’s 
happiness ; and her look of assured belief in this happiness in 
store for her, was as pathetic in its way as was Emma's 
despondency. 

How delightful it was, thought Anne, that to-day was only 
Tuesday, and what unheard of, unprecedented joy, that she 
should have two whole days and a half, almost three days, at 
Mrs. Taylor’s! It was true she did not know Mrs, Taylor 
intimately, but she had known her most of her life, and was not 
at all afraid of either her or Mr. Taylor, a kindly hearted though 
rather irascible old gentleman, much afflicted with gout. They 
had no children, which was an acknowledged sorrow to them 
both, and Mrs. Taylor often told the Blakes how much she 
envied them their possession of such a pretty and charming 
niece as Anne. Many were the invitations which they had 
sent Anne to stay with them both in London and on their Scotch 
moor, but hitherto they had been all refused on the ground that 
Anne was not old enough to be allowed such gaiety. No wonder 
then that she sat smiling to herself, and pitying the passers by 
in the street who were not going to such a delightful dinner 
party as she was. 

But an anxious thought was troubling Emma, ruffling her 
forehead into lines as she slowly buttoned her gloves. Should 
she let herself be announced as Miss Blake instead of Miss 
Emma Blake? She preferred the first, for it would increase the 
guilty feeling of freedom which Jane’s absence created, and yet 
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could she, would she, when the trying moment arrived, behave 
with suitable coolness and dignity ? 

Before the weighty question was decided, the carriage drew 
up at the Taylors’ door. The butler, blind to Emma’s nervous 
tremors, took the law into his own hands, and announced in a 
ringing voice “ Miss Blake.” The room swam before her eyes 
at the unaccustomed name, as she walked across the large 
drawing-room. The rays of the setting sun were streaming in 
through the windows and fell on her sweet thin face with its 
pretty look of timid dignity, her inward excitement adding light 
to her grey eyes and a slight flush to her cheeks. 

“Why, I never thought Emma Blake could look so well—she 
looks nearly as pretty as her niece,” thought old Sir James 
Haughton, who was hungrily watching the company arrive, and 
wondering whether “ Taylor would have his best port out to-night 
or his second best.” The arrival of an old clergyman with a 
cheery red face decided that matter satisfactorily. 

“Thank heaven here’s Dr. Ridsley, so we shall have the 
’47 port,” he murmured ; and, settling his waistcoat and collar, 
with a contented air he walked across the room to where Emma 
was standing by Anne. Anne Blake was a strikingly pretty 
girl, though when you came to examine her face in detail it was 
difficult to say where the charm exactly lay. I think it was 
chiefly in the lovely contour of her head and neck, and in the 
beauty of her eyes, which to-night were brilliant with eagerness, 
The graceful lines of her figure were accentuated by her style of 
dress. She never wore tight tailor-made costumes, partly from 
an innate artistic perception of their vulgarity, and partly froma 
dislike to be reduced to the mere counterpart of every other 
young ladyinthe room. To-night she was looking prettier than 
ever, for her face was shining with happy expectancy of the 
something nice which must surely happen. 

“T am to have the pleasure of taking you in to dinner, Miss 
Emma,” said Sir James with a gallant bow. Emma’s spirits 
rose still higher—she then was to be the object of his attentions. 
She felt rather flustered and anxious, and gave her pretty old 
lace cap a hurried pat, and the folds of her soft grey satin gown 
a hasty smooth down. “I hope he will find me pleasant to talk 
to,” she thought ; “ but if I cannot talk like Jane, I can at least 
listen.” 

They sailed in to dinner, and as Emma nervously settled 
herself into her place, she wondered whether she ought to begin 
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the conversation, or wait for Sir James to do it; which did Jane 
do? However, her fears soon fled, for Jane’s absence, she found, 
took a weight off her mind. No one could make unpleasant 
comparisons between them this evening she felt, and there was 
no fear of severe criticism when she got home: for once she 
might let herself go. Sir James was astonished ; was this the 
little nervous, silent Miss Emma, this sprightly sympathetic 
woman with a pink flush on her cheeks, and pretty grey eyes! 
His portly mind unbent itself, and he became less pompous than 
when Jane’s critical eye was upon him. With Jane, he always 
felt he must act up to his highest intellectual level, and the strain 
was not pleasant, particularly with one of Mrs. Taylor’s good 
dinners claiming his attention. To-night he could both talk and 
eat without restraint, and his flow of gallant speeches increased 
to such an extent, that Miss Emma felt quite nervous, and began 
tremblingly to wonder what she should or could say, and what 
Jane would say, if he were to propose to her! What a free, 
gay world it was to-night, spiced with a delightful dash of 
wickedness ! 

“Don’t take that champagne, Miss Emma—take the other ; 
ladies always like it sweet, you know ; now it never can be too 
dry for me. ’Gad! I’m glad that old churchman’s here, it’s 
made Taylor get out his best wine. It’s not often you'll drink 
such port as his.” 

“Tm afraid I don’t know much about wine ; it generally gets a 
little into my head,” said Miss Emma gently. 

“You're quite right,” said Sir James, with a benevolent smile 
of approval at Miss Emma's feminine inferiority. “I don’t like 
to see a lady enjoying her glass of wine, or drinking her tumbler 
of stout, but now-a-days these young folks think nothing of their 
two or three glasses of champagne and their sherry and claret ; 
and they drink ’em all off at once too, and miss all the delicate 
flavour. However, everything is turned topsy-turvy from what 
it was in my young days! My father used to sigh over it all in 
his old age, and I suppose it’s my turn now to do the same.” 

“But, my dear Sir James, surely you think the world is 
improving! Why, when I think of my young days, and of how 
little amusement or change we ever got, I am sure of it. Of 
course, meat was cheaper and servants were better.” 

It was the hostess who spoke. She was a woman who rather 
prided herself on her advanced opinions and general broadness 
of view ; but, like most people, considered it safer and more lady- 
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like not to. go “too far:” you must never be guilty of showing 
too much interest in any one particular thing. 

She was rather in awe of the Misses Blake, partly on the score 
of social position, for the Blakes were an old county family and 
had never of course had any connection with trade ; whilst poor 
Mrs. Taylor had a disagreeable and industriously concealed 
remembrance of her father’s warehouse in the city: partly too 
because she had an uneasy sensation that Jane’s keen eye saw 
through her various little deceptions, and was aware of that 
vulgar commercial background, whilst Emma’s gentle dignity of 
manner somehow made her uncomfortably conscious of her own 
shortcomings. 

Jane’s eye being absent, and Emma more absorbed than 
usual, Mrs. Taylor felt more courage ; like Sir James Haughton, 
she was happy and unrestrained. The city, trade, all such 
vulgarities seemed to disappear entirely from her ken, and she 
gradually found herself talking with so much familiar sympathy 
of the troubles appertaining to entailed estates in these bad 
times, of the last drawing-room, of the latest fashionable scandal, 
that by the time the ladies left the dining-room a look of happy 
content had settled on her face. Indeed, some of her guests 
were completely awed by her evident familiarity with the habits 
and doings of the aristocracy, and in the drawing-room after 
dinner a little group gathered round her listening reverentially 
to stories of poor Lady B—— and dear Sir Edmund C 

Amongst the rest of the ladies, before the appearance of the 
gentlemen, the talk flagged. Emma was feeling slightly 
ashamed of her animation during dinner, and was beginning 
to wonder what Jane would have said to Sir James when he 
made complimentary speeches. How much more properly Jane 
would have behaved! She smoothed her gown and sighed, 
while the usual expression of nervous anxiety crept again over 
her face. 

Anne was sitting in a state of listening expectancy for the 
entrance of the gentlemen. Her something nice had happened 
after all—contrary to all precedent, “ young Forbes” was not 
there, and an interesting stranger had taken her in to dinner. 
The meal had passed like a dream. She dimly remembered 
that tiresome servants had from time to time offered her plates 
of something ; but after the first one or two courses, when the 
talk had become intense, they had been impatiently waved aside. 
Now, her thought was, “ Will he come and talk to me again?” 
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The door opened—her heart stood still—in came the coffee. 
With a sigh she took up an album and made a pretence of 
examining it, but it contained mostly old-fashioned cartes-de- 
visite of elderly young ladies in wide sleeves and Garibaldi 
waists, and married couples arm-in-arm: people who looked, she 
thought, as if they had never sat by interesting strangers at 
dinner-parties—whose lives must have been devoid of all 
romance to others or to themselves. The album was thrust 
away, and she began to count the waving plumes in Mrs. Taylor’s 
hair. 

A voice at her elbow roused her—the voice. 

“Miss Blake, do you care for music? shall I meet you at 
Mrs. B ’s to-morrow night ?” 

“Yes,” said Anne, her heart beating so fast she could hardly 
articulate the words distinctly. “I am staying with Mrs. Taylor 
till Friday, and she is going to take me out every night till 
then—every night,” she added rapturously. “You see, my 
Aunt Jane doesn’t approve of much gaiety for young people, so 
that I am not accustomed to so much happiness as three nights 
running of balls and ‘at homes.’” 

“T hope I shall be at all the balls, and that you will allow 
me to dance with you,” said Mr. Stevens, in rather a lower 
tone. 

The bright look on Anne’s face caught Emma’s attention and 
made her heart sink. With her usual habit of jumping to 
groundless conclusions she wondered if Anne were going to fall 
in love with that dark-haired, uninteresting-looking young man, 
as he appeared to her dispassionate gaze. If so, she would be 
left, alone with Jane—alone in the gloom of their dull house. 
Her mind rapidly made a little picture of her future when bereft 
of Anne’s young presence. She saw Henry laying breakfast for 
two, luncheon for two, the tea-tray with only two cups on it ; no 
third plate to stand between Jane’s and hers, no third presence 
to break their everlasting téte-a-téte. Should she join a sister- 
hood or go out to nurse sick soldiers on battle-fields? She had 
the vaguest notions concerning the duties of either calling, and 
drifted into confused speculations about the kind of dress she 
would have to wear on the battle-field, and whether nurses had 
to stand near the guns. She hoped not; for fire-arms, even 
unloaded, she regarded with nervous distrust, how should she 
endure the presence of a great cannon ? 

Sir James Haughton’s voice interrupted her thoughts just as 
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the firing of a gun had made her scream and drop a wounded 
drummer boy whom she was bearing off the field. 

Sir James had a passion for gossip, and for the last few 
minutes, since he had come into the drawing-room, had been 
watching with great attention the animated conversation going 
on between Anne and Mr. Stevens. He was a very old friend 
of the Blakes, and knowing Miss Blake’s extreme conservatism 
of opinion on all such matters as birth and position, he felt 
very anxious to find out whether anything more serious than 
a passing flirtation was going on between the two young 
people. 

“Miss Emma, I should like to know your opinion of that 
young fellow there, who is talking to Miss Anne. I knew his 
mother very well in my young days, and a fine girl she was too ! 
Why, she was the toast of half the country side, and might have 
married anyone of us; but she went and threw herself away on 
a young fellow from London, who was a poet or an actor, or 
some such useless nonsense. But, as my poor father used to say, 
‘a woman’s harder to follow than a fox. You never know when 
to have her, or what cover she'll make for next.’ I beg your 
pardon, Miss Emma,” he added abruptly ; “really, you see, I had 
forgotten what I was saying, you must forgive an old fellow like 
me saying rude things, but talking to you, Miss Emma, is not 
like talking to most ladies; it’s a treat too that I don’t often 
get,” he concluded with a gallant bow. 

Miss Emma flushed with pleasure and drew up her gloves. 
“What would Jane say?” came up as usual in her mind ; how- 
ever, Sir James was not a person who required answers, and he 
continued in a more confidential tone— 

“You know I don’t think Miss Blake would approve of Miss 
Anne talking to him so much if she were here.” 

Emma sighed, and said in a tone which belied the confidence 
her words expressed, “I think we can always trust our niece to 
behave in suitable and proper manner.” 

She felt irritated with Sir James; why need he help to rivet 
her chains more firmly by bringing in Jane’s opinion, She got 
up, leaving Sir James somewhat surprised at her chilling reply, 
for it was unusual for Emma to snub people, and went across 
the room to where Anne was sitting. Generally, her sympathetic 
turn of mind made her unwilling to interrupt interesting conver- 
sations, but to-night she felt it was her duty to check Anne’s 
impulsive course. 
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“My dear,” she said, laying her hand on Anne’s shoulder, 
“T think Jenkins must be here and I don’t like to keep him 
waiting. I want you to come and help me with my cloak.” 

Anne gave an impatient toss, but the light in her eyes did 
not grow less bright, for she remembered she was not driving 
back to the gloom of Portman Square too: Emma was going 
alone. 

Mrs. Taylor’s plumes waved graciously as Emma said good- 
night. Her feeling of aristocratic descent had been so much 
nourished by Mrs. Woodford’s attitude of reverential attention to 
all her fashionable gossip, that she shook hands with Emma and 
thanked her for entrusting Anne to her care with an almost 
patronising affability. Jane would have soon brought things to 
their proper level again, but Emma was too much absorbed in 
her anxiety about Anne, to observe anything around her, and 
mechanically responded to all Mrs. Taylor’s smiles and hand- 
shakes. 

As the drawing-room door closed, she took Anne’s hand and 
began nervously stroking it. 

“My dear, I don’t think Jane would , 

“Oh, Aunt Emma, leave me alone, please ; don’t quote Aunt 
Jane to-night—to-night when I am enjoying myself so much— 
you don’t understand——” 

“ Don’t understand what, dear?” said Emma, as Anne paused 
confusedly. 

“Oh, I mean you don’t know how happy it makes me feel, to 
be going to be free for two whole days—at least, perhaps you 
don’t,” she added, feeling that her words sounded rather 
selfish. 

“TI don’t think you quite meant that, my dear,” said Emma 
sadly ; “ but perhaps it is best not to say any more. Only, my 
dear child, don’t let us have cause to regret having allowed you 
this little holiday—don’t do anything your Aunt Jane would not 
entirely approve of.” 

The unlucky allusion to Aunt Jane destroyed any softening 
effect her words might otherwise have had, and Anne’s farewell 
kiss was not so warm as usual. Emma felt she was in a hurry 
for her to be gone, in a hurry to return to the interrupted talk 
and that instead of having mended matters, she had made them, 
if anything, rather worse. 

As she drove home she looked out at the streets, wondering, 
could they be the same through which she and Anne had gaily 
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driven a few hours before, for now they seemed quite different, 
and the passers-by had a forlorn dull look about them—the night 
air seemed heavier and more sultry than usual. She thought of 
Anne sitting happily in the brightly lighted drawing-room, not 
giving a thought to her aunt driving sadly home alone. How 
bitter it was to find herself thus cast aside—she who had cared 
for the child so tenderly all these years! And, after all, did Jane 
love her much either? was not the irritation caused by her 
tactless ways greater than the love, in Jane’s mind? It would 
only be natural if it were so, she thought. Oh, why was she 
such a stupid, worthless person? was there no one to whom she 
could be of use ? could she never find an outlet for the cravings 
after love and helpfulness which filled her soul? She leaned 
back with a sigh; “ As I have been hitherto,so I shall be till the end, 
one of the dumb and useless ones of the earth,” she murmured. 

As the carriage gave a sudden swerve round a corner, she 
started up and looked out of the window. The sight of an old 
water-cress seller trudging wearily home, her cress unsold, 
brought her back to every-day human life, with its little common 
needs and cares, and with a rush of tears she buried her face in 
her hands. To some such humble souls as these, the water- 
cress sellers and crossing-sweepers of life, she might be, she was 
perhaps, of use, for her sympathy with unimpressive common 
suffering was surely boundless. 

As the footman opened the carriage door for her, a beggar 
crept up, his ragged boots shuffling over the pavement. “Kind 
lady, spare me a copper.” Emma never left the house for the 
shortest distance without her purse ; Jane said it was so much 
safer in case of jaccidents, though the carrying of it caused 
her a great deal of uneasiness and trouble on account of pick- 
pockets. She brought out a shilling after a good deal of 
fumbling and dropped it into the man’s hand, who received it 
with great blessings and gratitude. When the front. door had 
closed on Emma and the carriage had driven away, he shuffled 
hastily away round the corner to join his companions in the 
public-house. 





CHAPTER III. 


Jane, lying in bed in her large mahogany furnished bedroom, 
heard the front door bang as Emma came in; her head was 
giving throbs and beats of pain, and the bang intensified them. 
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“I do think when Emma has been enjoying herself all the 
evening,” she murmured irritably to herself, “she might re- 
member my head and tell Henry not to bang the door—it’s such 
a bad habit he has, as if handles were not made to turn, and it 
wears out the latch spring—however, I mustn’t scold her or she 
will be so nervous, that I shan’t get to hear anything about the 
party and who was there.” 

A soft creaking and rustling came up the stairs. It was 
Emma laboriously walking on tiptoe, in order not to disturb 
Jane. She paused outside the door to listen whether Jane was 
awake, and a kind of rustling breathing sound came through the 
keyhole. Jane could not bear it. 

“Oh, come in, Emma, don’t wait out there ; I am wide awake, 
and if I were not, that’s just the way to rouse any one up, 
to stand like that creaking and listening. Now don’t look 
frightened,” she continued as Emma came in, “ you didn’t wake 
me, I tell you. Who was at the Taylors’? and did Mrs. Taylor 
give herself airs? Silly woman! when every one knows about 
her father’s business. Why can’t she be content to stay in the 
station she was born in? we must all be born somewhere, and if 
Providence sees fit to put us in different places, it’s not for us to 
rebel—Well !” 

“ Sir James Haughton was there,” said Emma. “ He took me 
in to dinner.” 

“Well, and what did you talk about ?” 

“Really, Jane, I hardly know. We talked about anything 
which turned up—oh, about champagne for one thing,” said 
Emma, with a feeling of relief at being able to remember some- 
thing besides Sir James’s flow of compliments and their conver- 
sation about Mr. Stevens. 

“Champagne! what a very odd subject of conversation—and 
not one you know much about, considering that you never drink 
it ; but can’t you tell me something more amusing than that? 
Here have I been lying awake listening for your return, and 
now you have nothing to say! I might as well have tried to 
sleep,” grumbled Jane, forgetting or ignoring that she would 
gladly have slept had the heat and the pain in her head allowed 
her to do so. 

Emma felt a throb of pleasure on hearing Jane had been 
listening for her, but at the same time she could not help 
thinking how nice it would have been if she had been asleep, 
and the catechism could have been deferred till breakfast-time. 
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“ Tell me who was there besides Sir James.” 

“The Woodfords were there—all three of them, and the M.’s, 
and the S.’s, and Dr. Ridsley.” 

“Rather a poor set,” said Jane, as Emma paused ; “ except, of 
course, Dr. Ridsley : and who took Anne in to dinner? Wasn’t 
Colonel Forbes there, or his son?” 

Emma’s heart quaked within her—the awful moment had 
come. 

“No, neither of the Forbes were there. Anne went in with a 
Mr. Stevens—a stranger.” 

“Indeed!” said Jane; “and what was he like? what age 
was he?” 

“Qh, about five- or six-and-twenty, I should think. Sir James 
seemed to know him,” she added hastily ; “ he used to know his 
mother ; she was a great beauty, he said.” 

“You seemed to have talked a good deal about him, then 
What else did you say about him? Was there anything par- 
ticular about him that made you talk so much about him? Did 
he seem to admire Anne?” 

What terrible insight Jane possessed! thought unhappy 
Emma. Everything somehow seemed to be leaking out in the 
worst possible manner ; but then it never was any use trying to . 
hide things from Jane, for sooner or later she always found 
them out. 

“Well, she did look very pretty”—here Jane gave a dis- 
approving grunt—“ and I think Mr. Stevens thought so, as was 
only natural—however, I told her she must not : 

She stopped abruptly, remembering it would have been better 
to leave out any mention of their good-night in the hall, it would 
only make Jane think things were more serious than they were ; 
but it was too late. 

“Told Anne what? Emma, you are keeping something from 
me. I insist on your telling me everything at once—what has 
that girl been doing?” 

Jane’s voice was loud and clear, and she sat up, fixing Emma 
with her clear stern eyes. 

Emma sat down on a chair with a loud sigh. For once she 
felt inclined to rebel and not suppress her sighs even if they 
did annoy Jane. After all, why should Jane cross-question her 
in this fashion? There was nothing to be ashamed of so long 
as it wasn’t a question of Sir James and his compliments, 

“Really, Jane, there is nothing to tell; the child behaved 
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very nicely ; nothing happened ; she did nothing. I only told 
her she must behave nicely at Mrs. Taylor’s, and not do 
anything you would disapprove of.” 

“Tt’s all very well trying to turn it off in that manner, but I 
feel sure something did happen. If not, why should you and Sir 
James have talked so much about the young man, and why 
should you be so confused? Telling Anne, too, to behave 
herself nicely—I should think our niece would always know how 
to behave nicely! Well, well, I shall know better another time 
than to let you chaperone her alone, however bad my head may 
be. And why, pray, should you tell her not to do what / 
disapprove of? putting it all on me. Don’t you disapprove of 
anything? But you like to make out I am hard upon that child.” 

“Jane, indeed you speak wrongly, I meant nothing of the 
sort ; but you know I regard your opinion as the best I know; 
you know I always refer to it as better than my own.” 

Emma’s voice ended in a choke of tears, for she was unstrung 
and worn out with all the emotions of the evening. This made 
Jane feel slightly repentant of her severity, and she lay down 
again on her pillows. 

“Well, well, Emma, you needn’t take all I say too hardly ; of 
course I don’t mean that you don’t try to do your duty by the 
child ; you see, whzt with this close evening and my head, and 
Henry banging that door, loosening the handles and the hinges 
too, I really think you might be more considerate, and not fly 
off into tears and tantrums at everything I say. There now, 
good-night ; you look tired,” she concluded, graciously. They 
gave each other their usual nightly kiss—a kind of peck at each 
other’s cheeks, and Emma went to her room, closing the door 
softly behind her—so softly that Jane felt sure it could not be 
latched, and lay awake feverishly expecting it to burst open 
again. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Two days after Mrs. Taylor’s dinner-party, as Sir James 
Haughton was walking along Pall Mall towards his club, he ran 
against a tall man in a brown suit, who looked like a refreshing 
whiff of the country in the midst of the hot streets, full of black- 
coated men with tall hats. He had kindly-looking brown 
eyes, with a friendly twinkle in them, and a reassuring way of 
looking straight at you while he talked, as if you were some one 
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worth talking to and listening to—with no uneasy, searching 
glance round you and behind you, as if to find some person or 
object more worthy of attention. 

“Why, Forbes, you’re just the man I want. Come and have 
a glass of sherry with me at the club. I’ve got some news that 
will interest you I know, so come in.” 

“Young Forbes,” as Anne had called him, give a faint sigh as 
he followed Sir James up the steps. He knew the old man’s 
passion for gossip of any kind, and felt sure that for the next 
hour he was to be regaled with tiresome scandalous stories 
which would bore him intensely. That he was the very man 
Sir James wanted, he knew was only a form of words, for any 
one who would listen, any one who would allow himself to be 
victimized, would do. Unluckily, he was the first person 
Haughton had met that afternoon who had allowed himself 
to be thus fastened upon. However, it was at least cooler 
indoors than it was outside, so Bernard Forbes settled himself 
into the most comfortable chair he could find, and stretched out 
his long legs, hoping he should be able to have a quiet unob- 
served nap. But Sir James’s words gradually roused him. 

“Well, I was dining at the Taylors’ the other day, and a very 
good dinner it was too. Taylor’s port is something worth 
drinking, I can tell you. Miss Emma Blake was there, and 
her niece—a good-looking girl she is grown into, though not 
as handsome as Miss Blake was at her age. There was a pretty 
carrying-on between her and that young Stevens—an empty- 
headed young fellow he is ; and I could see it was something 
serious, too, by the way Miss Emma snapped me up when I 
spoke of it to her. A nice (flare-up there'll be when Miss Blake 
hears of it! ’Pon my honour, I wouldn’t be Miss Emma for a 
good deal. Anne can hold her own, you'll see, for she’s as 
obstinate as Jane herself. However, she’s to leave Mrs. Taylor’s 
to-morrow, and I think I must call on the Blakes on Sunday, 
and then I can find out exactly how the land lies. She’s a fine 
woman, that Miss Jane, and knows her own mind, but Miss 
Emma’s more to my taste ; and she’s better preserved too; why, 
to look at her, you would never know she was more than five- 
and-thirty, and she must be fifty if she’s a day.” 

As Sir James paused a moment to lift his glass of sherry to 
the light and gaze attentively at it through one eye, Forbes drew 
in his legs and slowly rose out of his chair. 

“Why, you’re surely not going before you’ve heard the cream 
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of the whole story—how I went to the Blakes to call yesterday, 
and found Mrs. Taylor calling there too, with a request to Miss 
Blake to let Anne stay a few days longer with her. You should 
have seen Jane’s face, and that poor gentle Miss Emma’s look 
of dismay at such boldness—the Blakes, who think the Taylors 
honoured by their mere acquaintance! However Anne was 
allowed to stay in their house, I don’t know. I can see Mrs. Taylor 
is all for the match by the way she tried to patronize Miss Emma, 
Miss Blake was too much for her, for it would be a fine come- 
down for Miss Anne to get into Stevens’s set; now that the 
mother is dead, no one visits them much. However, Jane 
refused point blank, and the long and the short of it is that the 
Blakes are all going back into the country on Monday, a month 
earlier than usual. I wouldn’t stand in Miss Emma’s shoes 
for a great deal, pon my soul I wouldn’t ; that sister, of hers 
will bully the life out of her. It really rouses even an old 
fellow like me sometimes, to see the worried look that poor 
thing has on her face, when Miss Jane has been harder on her 
than usual.” 

Forbes looked meditatively out of the window, still without 
speaking : he was turning over in his mind what he could possibly 
do to protect Emma from further bullying, and save Anne from 
Cyril Stevens. He had known the Blakes all his life; their 
estates in Lancashire adjoined one another, and his father and 
mother had been very fond of Jane and Emma’s mother—a 
gentle tender-hearted woman a good deal younger than Mr. 
Blake, whom her husband had worried and scolded into her 
grave after a lingering nervous illness. He remembered Anne 
when she first came to live with her aunts, a silent little girl of 
seven years old. He could see her now, standing in the dark- 
panelled hall at Monkshalton, just arrived from her home in 
London, her fair hair shining like gold as a streak of sunlight 
fell on it, and an expression of terrified interest in her blue eyes 
whilst her two aunts stood looking at her, Jane remarking in a 
satisfied tone that it was a good thing she was more like her 
father than her mother. 

The look of sorrow which came over the little face at the 
words went to his heart; he had never forgotten it, nor how 
the blue eyes filled with tears, which Jane wiped away with her 
handkerchief, saying, as she did so, that little girls shouldn't 
cry when they came to see their kind aunts, that good little girls 
never cried. 
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Bernard, who was then a shy sensitive youth of nineteen, had 
lost his own mother, whom he adored, the year previously, and 
the sight of this motherless little stranger filled him with a deep 
pity that subsequent years never weakened, but which, in the 
shape of a strong devotion to Anne, had unconsciously become 
the central point of his life. 

For Miss Emma he had always entertained a feeling of 
reverential tenderness. He used to pour his childish troubles 
into her ear, for her sympathy was always boundless, and she 
never regarded any of his griefs as too trifling to be discussed. 
Now, the sight of her nervous little ways with Jane greatly 
touched him, and he was constantly trying to smooth her path 
and rouse in her some interest in exterior things. 

All these remembrances were passing through his mind as 
he looked out of the club window ; he thought particularly of 
the rusks and jam Emma used to give him when he rode over 
on his pony with messages. He pictured her again standing at 
the hall door shading her eyes from the sun and stroking his 
pony’s neck while he ate a crisp rusk well covered with strawberry 
jam and poured out tales of his lop-eared rabbits. 

“ Well,” said Sir James at last, slightly aggrieved at his silence, 
“what’s your opinion, Forbes ?. Which will win—aunt or niece ?” 

Forbes gave a little start, for he had forgotten Sir James’s 
presence. 

“Really I hardly know ; you see Miss Blake holds the purse- 
strings, I suppose, and I don’t think from what I know of Stevens 
he is a fellow who will marry any one who hasn’t plenty of 
money, for he’s generally over head and ears in debt. I think, 
when Anne hears more about him, she won’t admire him much, 
and when Stevens finds out that the money won’t be hers unless 
her aunt leaves it to her, he won’t be so keen about making 
himself agreeable. I don’t think there’s any cause for anxiety 
after all. I might drop in on Stevens, though,” he continued, 
reflectively, “and give him a hint about it, for he’s not the man 
for Anne at all, or any other nice woman for the matter of that, 
and anything that can be done to save her, ought to be done.” 

Sir James felt that after all his story had not been wasted, 
and if he could only get hold of Forbes after his call on young 
Stevens, and find out all that had passed between them, he would 
then have a splendid second chapter ready to tell his sister 
His insatiable love of gossip arose at the bottom more from a 
restless kindly interest in his fellow-creatures than from any 
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malicious intent. He never read anything but the newspaper, 
so all his thoughts were turned on his neighbours and their 
affairs ; and as his sister was rather an invalid, and often spent 
most of her day in her little sitting-room upstairs, he found 
immense pleasure in collecting long stories to be afterwards 
retailed to her over a cup of afternoon tea. He considered 
indeed that he was fulfilling a duty in thus entertaining “ poor 
Maria”—not in the least suspecting that “poor Maria” was 
often rather bored with his gossip, and only refrained from 
checking him because she divined his kindly motive, and because 
she considered this failing as the best outlet he could have. All 
men, she thought, must have some outlet for their lower nature, 
and, after all, James’s passion for long stories was a harmless one, 
better than the turf or cards. Then, too, she thought it wiser to 
hear all his news, so that she might revise it and prevent him as 
far as possible from becoming scandalous andmischief-making, 
his mind being too indiscriminating to discern all the poison 
there might be lurking in his stories. 

“Yes,” continued Forbes, “ I might as well turn into Stevens’s 
club now, and see if anything can be done.” 

He walked out of the room without any further good-bye, 
forgetful of Sir James’s presence even, rather to that gentleman’s 
surprise, but as he said to Maria afterwards about it, “ Forbes 
always was rather a queer fellow, you know, always rather abrupt 
in his manner ; and if he doesn’t like you, or you bore him, he 
as good as says so.” 

Bernard, when he got outside into the hot street again, began 
to reflect that after all he would be acting on somewhat feeble 
evidence if he went and upbraided Stevens for paying attention 
to Anne Blake for the sake of her money, merely because of 
Haughton’s account of Mrs. Taylor’s dinner-party. It would 
after all be better, perhaps, to go to the Blakes and see Emma— 
“ Aunt Emma,” as he had learned in his boyish days to call her 
—and ask her what was the truth of it all and what he could do 
in the matter. Yes, he would do that; it was only four o’clock, 
Jane might be out of the way, for she was often not visible before 
five. So he turned up away from Pall Mall and Haughton’s 
club with long rapid strides, 





(To be continued.) 
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IT is the eve of Christmas in the world, 
But gentle as a morn of spring,—the deep 
One opal to the sky line, as in sleep + 
Drifts past the seagull with her wide wings furled. 


We floated on between the isles that lie 

Like leaves of lilies in a summer mere, 

And dreamed no storm wind ever ventured near 
This zone of peace between the sea and sky. 


We dreamed of golden galleys and of quays 
Bright with their:burden of long colonnades, 
The shrines of Passion and the mystic glades, 

The siren cities of the Cyclades. 


Where are the island voices now? The mirth 
Is dead or silent ; no mad laughter thrills 
The dance of Oreads in the happy hills 

Where twilight settles on a sadder earth. 


For here on that first Christmas eve, men said 
They heard a sound like sobbing in the breeze, 
A sound that scared the fisher from the seas, 

A wail blown earthward, crying “ Pan is dead!” 


The feet of time have touched the rocky shore, 
There is a change behind the changelessness, 
The suns of summer warm the world no less, 


But the light heart of morning,—never more ! 
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So day went down behind the ocean rim, 
While westward the sweet star of silence grew 
Through yellow hazes melting into blue ; 

The shadows deepened till the isles were dim. 


Then like a soul forsaken, hushed in fright 
The dark world seemed to pause, no ripple broke, 
No wind, no voice of earth or ocean spoke, 

While the stars watched from the great arch of night ; 


Till faintly eastward flushed the hope of morn, 
Pale with one star prevailing, till the grey 
Lifted, the new sun triumphed, and strong day 

Woke with a song voice, crying, “ Christ is born!” 


RENNELL RODD. 





Present and Past, 


WHAT do I think about London ? 

Well, sir, I knew London pretty well before you were born. 
Forty-five years ago I wrote a dozen letters from this city to a 
New York paper describing in glowing terms the hospitalities 
which I enjoyed, and the numerous prominent persons with 
whom I spent many happy hours. I have lived two winters in 
London, so I came quite prepared to meet and enjoy its winter 
weather, whatever it might be. I cheerfully do as they do in 
Spain when it rains—let it rain. I have visited England thirty 
times and have nearly as many personal friends here as in 
America, consequently, I am experiencing continual pleasure 
in meeting them again, and in making new friends. I have 
enjoyed numerous festivities at their hands, and regret that I 
cannot accept one quarter of the invitations which I receive. 

I have been in more towns in England than many of its 
residents have, for I travelled all over it with Tom Thumb 
in 1844-5 and 1846. Three times we had the honour of 
appearing before Her Majesty the Queen. My present Great 
Exhibition has been visited by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and all the members of the Royal Family who have 
been in London since our arrival, as well as by Princess Beatrice, 
who came from Windsor Castle expressly for that purpose. 
“Olympia” is the largest and best adapted building that my 
Show was ever exhibited in, though it is not nearly large enough. 
We are sometimes obliged to turn people away for want of room, 
though this is usually avoided by booking seats in advance. 
Although we have several thousands of one-shilling and two- 
shilling seats, they are usually filled. We have no standing 
room, and every person who gets even a shilling ticket secures 
with it a numbered seat. I wish we could supply a greater 
number of these low-priced seats ; but if “ Olympia” was filled 
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with shilling and two-shilling people twice a day it would not 
half pay our expenses. It cost us one hundred thousand 
pounds before we opened, and our daily expenses are fourteen 
hundred pounds. But I don’t care for that. I was determined 
to show our Mother Country what her daughter America could 
do in the way of novel and instructive amusement. 

I notice that my bill-posters, who have posted large numbers 
of my full-sized picture throughout London, have placed under 
them the name “P. T. Barnum,” which is all very well for this 
country ; but in America, where every child recognizes my 
portrait, it is unnecessary to affix the name, and we place under 
it instead, in large letters, the words, “The Children’s Friend.” 
I am a great lover of children and have a number of children, 
grand-children, and great-grand-children of my own. All my 
exhibitions for the last forty years have contained many ele- 
ments for the special pleasure and edification of the little ones. 

I expected to lose money, and I told the British Public in a 
card published before our arrival that a loss of half a million 
pounds would not disturb my Bank account nor my equanimity. 
But the immense patronage we are receiving happily places the 
balance largely on the other side. So when we return to the 
United States a month or two hence, it is evident that we shall 
have the satisfaction of knowing our Transatlantic trip with 
the Greatest Show on Earth was pecuniarily profitable, and 
received the hearty approval of the British Public. I am 
asked how we are able to exhibit this great Show in the different 
American cities. We show twice a day under a tent that seats 
25,000 people—one third more than “Olympia.” We transport 
our entire Show all over the United States and Canada, ex- 
hibiting in every town containing more than 60,000 inhabitants. 
The population of such towns is frequently doubled on “ Barnum 
Day,” because cheap excursion trains bring their thousands of 
passengers from distances of more than a hundred miles. Our 
entire Show is transported in three railway trains, consisting of 
our own seventy-four freight carriages twice as long as yours, 
and a long train of Pullman sleeping-cars. We travel only by 
night, often running more than a hundred miles. Our daily 
expenses in America are even larger than in London. The 
receipts of our great Show in America, while exhibiting under 
its enormous tents, are fabulous. We often take $20,000 to 
$23,000 per day. My manager’s great ambition is to touch 
$25,000, or £5000 a day, which I have no doubt we shall 
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occasionally accomplish in the course of the coming season, and 
probably for scores of years hereafter, mine being intended as a 
permanent exhibition which we hope and expect will cater for 
the people a century hence. 

I do not travel with the Show, but visit it a few times each 
season. Whenever my manager advertises that I am to be 
present, he estimates the increase in the receipts to be £200 per 
day. My neighbour, Colonel J. L. Watson, the celebrated 
banker, went West last year as far as Dakota. He said that, 
after leaving Chicago, whenever he registered his name in the 
hotels as being from Bridgeport, many persons enquired if he 
knew Barnum. On his replying that he saw him almost every 
day, they would say, “Give us your hand,’ and the Colonel 
declares that I shook hands by proxy more than 10,000 times 
during his Western visit. When General Grant returned from 
his tour round the world, I said to him, “General, I think you 
are the best known American living.” “By no means,” replied 
he, “you beat me sky-high, for wherever I went, in China, 
Japan, the Indies, &c., the constant enquiry was ‘Do you know 
Barnum?’ I think, Barnum, you are the best known man in 
the world.” 

My manager and equal partner, Mr. Bailey, is a splendid 
administrator and possesses remarkable perseverance. He 
knows all about the Show in every department, and he has more 
than a score of trained intelligent lieutenants who see that the 
utmost discipline is observed, and every order of the manager 
is carried out. So, with my knowledge of human nature and of 
what the public like, and my manager’s practical knowledge of 
every detail, added to our mutual agreement that the best 
always pays the best, no matter what it costs, we have formed 
and continually improved what is known throughout the civi- 
lized world as “ Barnum’s Greatest Show on Earth.” 

I do not devote all my time to business. I enjoy life very 
much in the present, and have a store of memories which are an 
unbounded source of amusement to my friends and myself. I 
have met so many interesting and amusing characters, that 
I am writing a book of reminiscences of this order. 

When I was in New Orleans with Jenny Lind, during her 
great tour through the United States in 1851, a wealthy gentle- 
man of that city called on me and told me that his son, a young 
gentleman of twenty-three years of age, was a great lover of 
music ; that he enjoyed the Jenny Lind concerts immensely, 
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and although the tickets were selling at $20 to $25 each, he had 
gladly given him the money, because, said he: “I have plenty 
of money to spare, and as the few concerts given here in New 
Orleans have so delighted him, I want to arrange with you to 
let him go upon the steamer up the Mississippi and the Ohio 
Rivers and attend the various concerts which she gives at the 
different cities on the way. I wiil give him plenty of money, 
and he shall pay full prices for the concert tickets wherever he 
goes, and pay his passage on the steamboat, because I feel there 
is nothing that can give him such great delight as listening to 
the angelic strains of the Swedish Nightingale.” Well, the 
young man was introduced to me, and I consented to the 
arrangement. I soon found, however, that whatever his ideas 
were with regard to music, in his fancies and tastes he was a 
high liver, and he was very fond of getting people around him 
and having “ Jolly times,” as he called them ; in short, he gave 
way to drinking. I believe he was intoxicated every night 
before he went to bed. He attended the concerts generally, but 
occasionally he would have such a circle of friends round him, 
and become so absorbed in his drinking bouts, that he would 
miss the concert altogether, so that it was pretty evident that he 
liked the whiskey better than he did the music. He went up 
with us as far as St. Louis, and also to Louisville on the 
Ohio River, and there we gave several concerts. In the mean- 
time one of my assistant managers wrote to his father at my 
dictation. I thought it was better to let his father know the 
state of things because, really, it was abusing his privileges. 
Accordingly, after we had been in Louisville a few days, he came 
to me and said, “I have got to leave here ; the governor has 
telegraphed me that I am to come home; but I mean to have 
one jolly good dinner before I go, anyhow.” Thereupon he 
invited a dozen or more people whom he had got acquainted 
with,—a young man with plenty of money never has any trouble 
in getting friends to surround him for eating and drinking 
purposes. During this last dinner he became uproarious. He 
knew he had to go off in the evening on board the steamer to 
New Orleans, and in the midst of the uproar, the landlord came 
in to him and tapping him on the shoulder said: “ Well, my 
friend, 1 am sorry to part with you; but if you must go on 
board this steamer, you have only just got sufficient time to pack 
your luggage and get on board.” “All right,” he said, and he 
got up and staggered to the manager's office, pulled out his 
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pocket-book, and paid his bill, quite in a state of inebricty. 
They tumbled him into a coach with his luggage and drove 
him down to the wharf. His baggage was put on board ; he 
staggered on board also, and as soon as he got on the deck, he 
laid himself down on a settee and went off t> sleep. He did not 
know when the boat started, and he slept very soundly. After 
a while—he didn’t know how long, for, as I say, he was sound 
asleep—some one came and asked him to pay his fare: “Wake 
up here; pay your fare.” “What is it?” he says, half awake 
and half asleep. “Ten cents.” The young fellow was too drunk 
to understand that ten cents was an absurdly small fare down to 
New Orleans, so he paid his ten cents, and went off to sleep 
again. In the course of the night—he did not know how many 
hours he had been asleep—he was roused again by a voice which 
said: “Wake up here; pay your fare.” “How much is it?” 
“Ten cents.” Well, he managed to get hold of the coin and 
paid the ten cents again, and went off to sleep directly for the 
second time. Then the time passed along, he didn’t know how 
much or how little, being still overcome with the effects of the 
liquor he had taken—and perhaps towards morning as he 
thought, he was roused again : “ Wake up there ; pay your fare.” 
“Yes, how much is it?” “Ten cents.” Well, he began to have 
some glimmering recollection that he had been through that 
operation several times during the night, and so he said: “ Look 
here, old fellow, why don’t you take the fare for the whole 
distance at once and not keep worrying me like this by taking it 
in bits.” “The whole distance,” was the astonished reply, “why 
where are you going to?” ‘“ New Orleans, of course.” “New 
Orleans! Why you are on the Louisville and New Albany 
ferry-boat and crossing the river, and you have to pay each 
time.” So ended the trip of this young lover of music. I may 
say that he had better luck next morning, when having got 
sober, our people saw him off by the first steamer. 

A near neighbour of mine in Bridgeport, Conn., where I 
have resided since 1846, was a gentleman of some sixty-five 
years of age, who was named Ira B. Wheeler. He was formerly 
coroner of the City of New York, and had held other offices ; he 
was a college-bred man, very wealthy, and was living on his 
income. He was very sociable, a good story-teller, and a 
capital neighbour. Mr. Wheeler was in the habit of driving out 
every morning after breakfast in his one-horse buggy, usually 
taking a friend with him. , He would return home at noon and 
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take his dinner in the middle of the day, and by two o’clock in 
the afternoon he would start out again if it was a pleasant day, 
and enjoy himself in that way, driving back with some friend. 
Sometimes he would go down town and spend a few hours in 
the hotel, story-telling, and so on. Well, he had an Irishman, 
who had lived with him for ten years. One day he said to me, 
“Barnum, that Irishman has lived with me for ten years; he 
is as faithful a fellow as ever lived, but he is the dullest, most 
brainless man I have ever known ; he doesn’t possess a scrap of 
the proverbial mother-wit of the Irish. For instance, during 
the ten years he has been with me, every fine morning I have 
told him to harness the horse before the buggy, and when I 
come home at noon he will invariably say, ‘Mr. Wheeler, 
what shall I do with the horse?’ I have always told him, 
‘Unharness him; put him in the stable; feed and water him.’ 
The next day it would be just the same, ‘Mr. Wheeler, what 
shall I do with the horse?’ and I have given the same 
answer always for ten years. But last week, when he came 
with that same question, I said, ‘Put him in the stable and 
tie his tail to the manger.” I went out after dinner, and 
there I found the tail of the horse tied to the manger, just as 
I had directed him. He did not see the joke in it atall. A 
day or two afterwards, I handed him a large pot of grease for 
greasing the wheels of the buggy, holding about a gallon of 
grease, and told him to grease the carriage. He went out, and 
after an hour he returned with the empty pot, and, says he, 
‘Mr. Wheeler, I want a little more grease.’ ‘Good heavens!’ 
I said, ‘what do you want it for? I gave you enough to 
grease my carriage for the next two years.’ ‘No, sir ; there was 
not quiteenough. I have greased everything except the wheels.’” 

Our Mr. Wendell Phillips was a celebrated man and used to 
give lectures on the Lost Arts, and he used to say that there 
never were over one hundred stories in the world originally: 
that the story of Cinderella and other stories of that class 
were told at Pharaoh’s Court, and that they got there from 
somewhere else. He said, “You will have incidents related to 
you as being entirely new, but they have been told centuries 
before, as having happened in different places.” And here 
is a story with regard to the very fact which Mr. Wheeler 
had told me about his Irishman, and Mr. Wheeler was as 
good a fellow as ever lived, fond of fun and jollity, and a 
religious man. About fifteen or twenty years after he told 
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me that story about his Irishman, I was lecturing a good 
deal through the country on various subjects, and I was invited 
to lecture in a Lyceum Association away up on the Hudson 
River, near Albany. I found that the secretary of that Lyceum 
was a cashier of the bank, and his father was a deacon in 
the Church. He lived with his father, a good, honest deacon, 
and I stopped with them. The morning after my lecture 
he said to me, “You have got a couple of hours before the 
train' comes ; I should like to drive you over to Kingston, an 
adjoining village, and a very pretty place.” SoIjumped into his 
buggy with him and drove over and admired the beauties of the 
mountains on the other side of the river, and the various things 
he pointed out. “See there,” said he, stopping his horse, “that 
old cellar? Formerly a house stood there. My grandfather 
was born in that house many years ago, and my grandfather 
had living with him an Irishman; he was almost the first 
Irishman that ever came into this country, and he was quite a 
curious fellow, and very ignorant, and one day my grandfather 
gave him a great pot of grease to go out and grease his carriage 
with” and then he told that identical story. Now my 
friend Mr. Wheeler must have heard-that and attributed it to 
his own Irishman. 

Many years ago when I was in London, I was intimate with 
George Augustus Sala, Albert Smith, John Oxenford, and others, 
and many jolly evenings we had together. One night we met 
at the Garrick and had our dinner there, they being members of 
the Club. The dinner was prolonged to such an extent that 
Albert Smith said he must be excused, because he had to go 
away to his Exhibition at the Egyptian Hall ; and, as he was 
giving us the dinner, we excused him. We had been enjoying 
ourselves very much, telling one another various little stories, 
and I was then a drinking man, which I am not now. I said, 
“T think I had better go; you had better let me go with 
Smith ;” but Sala and Oxenford and several other friends said, 
“No, Barnum, we cannot excuse you, you must stay.” So I 
yielded to their friendly pressure and remained, and we had a 
nice time. At last I felt so entirely crammed that I could not 
swallow another mouthful, and I passed a very enticing-looking 
dish with the remark: “No, thank you: I will take the rest in 
money, if you please.” When I made that remark, Sala fell 
back and roared, and he said, “Barnum, your expression would 
take you to every dinner in London:” it looked so miserly ; 
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Sala reminded me of it only the other day, and said he had 
never forgotten it. 

On one occasion when we were to dine at the Garrick together, 
Albert Smith asked me to come to his afternoon entertainment, 
and as soon as it was over to pass through the orchestra and 
under the stage and meet him in his dressing-room, so that we 
could thus slip out ahead of the crowd and so reach the Garrick 
in good time. I did as he requested, but on passing under the 
stage from the orchestra I found myself in darkness, with a 
small ray of light in the distance. I carefully felt my way 
towards it, but in so doing I touched a knob which rang a bell 
for extinguishing the lights, and consequently the audience were 
plunged in darkness. I was, however, ignorant of the fact, and 
kept groping towards the light, when presently I touched 
another knob, which was a signal for raising the curtain, 
Albert Smith was immediately informed of the state of things, 
and called out, “Barnum, for Heaven’s sake don’t touch those 
bell-knobs!” He then gave the requisite orders for lighting up 
the hall and lowering the curtain. Mr. Smith declared that he 
would never allow me to take that short cut again. 

A seedy individual stepped up to a gentleman in New York, 
who was smoking his cigar on Broadway towards night and 
said, “Sir, if you will give me a dime, you will save me a 
dollar.” A dime, as you know, is ten cents. “ Well,” says the 
gentleman, “I will do that certainly.” So he handed him a 
dime. His curiosity being aroused, he said, “My friend, I will 
thank you to tell me how it would save you a dollar by my 
giving you a dime?” “Well,” says the seedy individual, “the 
fact is, I started out this morning with only a dollar in my pocket 
to get drunk on, and it has not quite done it; this dime will 
just accomplish it, and will save the dollar already expended.” 

Dr. Barnes, of Boston, who died recently, was a good 
physician, but a very eccentric man, witty, full of jokes, and 
excellent company. Many funny anecdotes are told of him, a 
few of which I will give. The Doctor had an exceedingly piping, 
shrill kind of voice, and, in passing through the park one Sunday 
with his dog, the animal ran upon the grass. A policeman 
hailed him and said, “Call back that dog, sir; dogs are not 
allowed upon the grass.” “Why not?” piped the Doctor. 
“Never mind why not; there’s the notice, ‘No dogs allowed 
upon the grass.’” “My dog can’t read,” was the reply. 

The Doctor was very fond of scoring jokes off his friends, and, 
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whenever they retaliated successfully, he was as much pleased 
as if it were a joke of his own. His office was located in a 
large building on the corner of two streets, and on the same floor 
were numerous other offices tenanted by barristers, dentists, and 
so forth. The various tenants would frequently play practical 
jokes upon each other. On one occasion, on a warm summer's 
afternoon, the doors and windows of the various offices being 
open, a coloured man entered the office of one of the barristers. 
He wore a white cravat, and his clothing denoted that he was a 
clergyman. He informed the barristers whom he found in the 
office that he was the minister of a Baptist church in Savannah, 
Georgia, who had come north to obtain contributions towards 
rebuilding his church, which had been destroyed by fire. The 
barristers simply replied that they were not Baptists, but that 
Dr. Barnes, in the adjacent office, was a very strong Baptist. It 
is needless to say that this was not the case, but they anticipated 
scoring a good joke off the Doctor. The clergyman thanked 
them for the information, and walked into Dr. Barnes’s office. 
The door being opened, the barristers listened intently to hear 
the result of the anticipated joke. They heard the clergyman 
approach Dr. Barnes, and say, “ This is Dr. Barnes, I believe ?” 
“That is my name,” said the Doctor, in his piping, shrill voice, 
“that is my name.” “Dr. Barnes, I am Baptist clergyman, 
and have come north to obtain money for rebuilding a church 
which has been burned in Savannah, and I am informed that 
you are a strong Baptist.” “ Very,” replied the Doctor, at once 
suspecting that some one was playing a joke on him. “I hope 
then, Dr. Barnes, as a strong Baptist, you will give me a liberal 
subscription.” “Do you immerse your members?” inquired the 
Doctor. “Oh, certainly, we are Baptists, and, of course, we 
immerse them.” “Do you put them all over in the water?” 
“Oh, certainly ; Baptists, you know, always do that.” “Then 
I will give $500 towards your church.” “Thank you very 
much, Dr. Barnes. Really, I am surprised; it is a much more 
liberal subscription than I expected, and it will be a great help 
tous.” “But, stop, there is one condition,” piped the Doctor. 
“All right, Dr. Barnes, what is the condition?” “The water 
must be boiling hot.” The barristers, who had so intently 
listened for the result of their joke, found that they had not 
come off quite so well as they expected. 

Dr. Barnes was a very nervous man and almost a hypochon- 
driac. Whenever he was in the slightest degree unwell, he 
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would send for two or three of his brother physicians and 
explain to them that he was surely near Death’s door: he knew 
himself, as a physician, that his symptoms were very serious, 
After having paid him numerous visits of this kind, his medical 
brethren discovered that he was labouring under a strong 
nervous excitement, and they would soothe him as well as they 
could, and give him courage, and perhaps administer a few 
bread pills, telling him he would be all right in the morning, as, 
indeed, he usually’ was. On one occasion he was taken with 
violent pains in the stomach, which quite alarmed him. He 
sent in great haste for the nearest physician, who was a great 
friend of his and who understood his peculiarities. As soon as 
he approached his bedside, Dr. Barnes said, “ Well, Doctor, this 
is the last time you will ever have occasion to visit me.” “Oh, 
I hope not,” was the reply. “Oh, it is, I shall die to-day; I 
know I shall die to-day.” “Oh, no, Dr. Barnes, I think not.” 
“Oh, yes, I am sure I shall; I understand the human system 
and medical science well enough to know that this attack will 
carry me off.” The physician felt his pulse. “Oh, Dr. Barnes, 
this is only a temporary attack ; you are too nervous, there is 
nothing serious about this; your pulse beats all right.” “It 
does not make any difference,” said Dr. Barnes, “I shall die 
to-day ; I know I shall; I cannot live through this.” “Oh, 
don’t talk in that way, Doctor, there is nothing much the matter 
with you ; you may depend upon it you will be all right soon.” 
“ Well, it is different from any attack I have had before; I have 
never been so seriously ill before; I know I shall not live 
through it.” The physician then felt the Doctor’s body, and 
passed his hand down along his body to his feet. ‘“ Why, Dr. 
Barnes,” he says, “your feet are warm ; there is no danger at 
all; you will be all right in the course of an hour or two.” 
“Oh, that don’t make any difference about my feet being 
warm.” “Yes, it does; I never knew a man die with warm 
feet.” Dr. Barnes, who by this time had recovered his courage 
and felt that he was out of danger, quietly replied, “I have.” 
“What! known anybody die with warm feet?” “Certainly I 
have.” “Well, that is more than I ever did. Whoever died 
with warm feet?” “John Rogers! he was burnt at the stake.” 

On one occasion Dr. Barnes was elected to the State 
Legislature in Boston, a fact which gave his brother members 
great delight, for they were determined to get the best of him in 
the course of the session by some practical jokes. They first 
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appointed him Chairman of the Committee on Public Roads, 
and whenever a queer subject came before the Legislature that 
was really not worth considering, they would always refer it to 
the Committee on Public Roads. He soon had at least a 
hundred of these queer Bills referred to his Committee, and 
every morning exch member that had so referred a Bill would 
rise and ask if the Committee on Roads was ready to report on 
such and such a subject. “Not quite ready,” was the squeaking 
response of Dr. Barnes. Then the next morning the same 
question would be repeated, and “Not quite ready,” was the 
constant reply. Eventually a question came before the Legis- 
lature as to what should be the proper distance apart of carriage 
wheels. This question was got up expressly for the benefit of 
Dr. Barnes, and, of course, was at once referred to the Committee 
on Roads. Dr. Barnes then quietly said to his colleague, “ Look 
here ; let you and me go to the Public Library and study up this 
subject of the proper distance apart of carriage wheels, and then 
we will give them such a report as they will remember.” So he 
and his colleague worked at it for some ten days. Every morning 
the question would be asked, “Is the Committee on Public 
Roads ready to report on the proper distance apart of carriage 
wheels ?”—“ Not quite ready,” still answered the Doctor. At 
last, at one morning session the Doctor entered the Legislative 
Hall with a huge pile of manuscript under his arm. The usual 
question was immediately asked, “ Are the Committee on Public 
Roads ready to report on the proper distance apart of carriage 
wheels ?”—* Quite ready,” says the Doctor, and he laid down 
his package consisting of over a dozen quires of foolscap paper 
and commenced reading. He soon had the whole body of legis- 
lators in a roar of laughter at his very comical description of the 
carriage wheels, until, after an hour and a half of reading, the 
hour arrived for the question of the day, and he was asked to 
suspend reading until the afternoon sitting. 

At the afternoon sitting, Dr. Barnes’s colleague took up the 
reading of the report, which was found to be so interlarded with 
comical expressions and queer quotations and misquotations, 
that the same effect was produced on the legislators as in the 
morning. At the end of another hour and a half’s reading, 
Dr. Barnes’s colleague was also requested to suspend the 
reading until the next morning, although but a small inroad 
had been made upon the huge mass of manuscript which still 
lay before him. At the next morning session, Dr. Barnes took 
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up the report and continued reading with the same comical 
effect as before. Finally he came to Pharaoh, and proceeded 
to describe minutely the width of the wheels of the chariots 
which attempted to cross the Red Sea. At this, one member 
arose, and, interrupting the reading, asked the Doctor if he had 
nearly finished his report. “Oh, no,” replied Dr. Barnes, “we 
have not got to the Middle Ages yet.” The legislators saw 
that they had got work for the whole session if this was 
permitted, and one of the members promptly proposed that 
the further reading of the report be dispensed with. The 
Doctor, laughing about it after the adjournment of the legis- 
lature, said, “My brother legislators found that they had gota 
report at last.” Needless to say, no further Bills were referred 
to the Committee on, Roads during that session. 

At one time I had in my museum at New York an incubator 
for hatching chickens. It contained twenty-one drawers, and as 
three weeks is the usual length of time for hens to sit upon eggs 
in order to hatch them, one drawerful of those eggs would hatch 
out every day and be replenished by fresh eggs. Consequently, 
scores of young chichens would be running about on the floor of 
the museum, and were quite an attraction as having been 
artificially hatched. An old market woman from Fulton market, 
who had been for twenty years selling poultry and eggs, was 
attracted by my advertisement, which was headed “Chickens 
made by steam.” As soon as she entered the door and saw 
these chickens running round on the floor, she said, “ Well, 
that is the most wonderful thing I ever have heard of in my 
life. I have been dealing in poultry for twenty years, and 1 
never supposed it was possible to make chickens in this way.” 
I happened to overhear her, and I said, “Madam, if you will 
step this way, I will show you the operation.” So I walked up 
to the incubator, and pulled out the drawer in which were the 
eggs from which the chickens were just emerging, expecting to 
astonish her beyond measure ; but, on the contrary, she raised her 
hands, and exclaimed with the utmost indignation: “Oh, you 
are obliged to use eggs, are you? I thought you made chickens 
by steam. It is the greatest humbug I ever heard of ;” and she 
left in a great huff. 

A neighbour of mine, named Thaddeus Williams, was a farmer 
and shoemaker, who had many eccentric ways. When a man 
came along wishing for work on the farm, and would pull out 
of his pocket recommendations from his previous places, “Oh,” 
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Uncle Thad would say, “don’t show me any of your wrrtings ; 
I don’t want any written recommendations ; turn round here 
with your back towards me.” Then lifting the man’s coat tail, 
he would say, “Ah, you won’t do for me: you have got too 
many patches on your trousers; you sit down too much; I 
will have nothing to do with you.” 

The farmers in the neighbourhood of Bethel, and indeed in 
most places in New England fifty years ago, made their own 
candles, but they seldom had use for them, or indeed for any 
light whatever, except in winter. Their custom was to go to 
bed soon after sundown, and, of course, to rise very early in the 
morning. A friend of mine, the son of a farmer, told me the 
following anecdote. One summer evening his mother went to 
bed as usual about dusk, while his father, as was also usual, sat 
gn the door-step smoking his pipe before retiring for the night. 
It had become dark, and while he was thus engaged, an old 
man—a tramp—approached him, and said, “ Good evening, sir.” 
“Good evening,” replied Mr. Pearce, the farmer. “I have been 
walking a long distance to-day,’ remarked the traveller; “ if 
you will permit me, I will sit a few minutes on your door-step.” 
“All right,” said Farmer Pearce. They then*fell into conversa- 
tion, and Farmer Pearce soon discovered that the tramp was a 
very intelligent man, and the conversation became interesting 
and prolonged. In the course of the conversation, the tramp 
said, “Would you mind giving me a mug of cider?” “Not at 
all, I will do it with pleasure,” said Farmer Pearce. He soon 
brought him a mug of cider, most of which the tramp drank 
at the first draught, and the conversation was resumed. The 
farmer’s wife meanwhile lay listening, as the windows and doors 
were open, till at length the tramp said, “ Well, I have travelled 
a good distance to-day and feel pretty tired: I think I should 
like to lodge with you to-night, if you have no objection.” “Oh, 
all right,” said the farmer, “I will accommodate you.” “No you 
won't,” exclaimed the old lady from her bedroom, at the top of 
her voice ; “I will not have him here ; you clear out ; you shan’t 
stay here to-night ; come, husband, it is time for you to come to 
bed.” The tramp looked in the direction from which the voice 
came, but the darkness prevented his seeing anything, and he 
replied, “ Madam, you should not speak so abruptly to a stranger, 
you might be entertaining an angel unawares.” “Oh,” says she, 
“Tam not a bit afraid that angels will come round begging cider 
after dark. You clear out ; I won’t have you here.” 
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A neighbour of mine in my boyhood named Friend Starr, 
sheriff of the town, was a very eccentric man, and given to 
making queer remarks. He owned a farm, and one day went 
out to chop down some trees for firewood. One of the trees in 
falling struck him and knocked him down and broke his leg. 
He was lifted into what is called a “lumber box waggon,” of 
course without springs, and was carried home in this manner a 
distance of four miles over a rugged road. The sheriff suffered 
considerably, and made use of many extraordinary and strong 
expressions on his way, keeping his companions in continual 
laughter, although the case was so serious. At last he arrived 
at his home. His wife came out and expressed the deepest 
sympathy at his accident, asking him numerous questions about 
his sufferings, and so forth. At last he said, “If I was ever going 
to be hung I should want to be carried to the gallows in a lumber 
box waggon.” “Why so?” asked his wife. “ Because I should 
be precious glad when I got there.” 

One of my fellow-citizens, named George Wells, a _hotel- 
keeper, accompanied General Tom Thumb on his visit to Great 
Britain, Germany, and France. George Wells was a great joker 
and particularly fond of playing practical jokes upon his friends. 
One of his favourite jokes was this. Having done some good 
hard manual work in his younger days, his hands were pretty 
hard and the skin pretty thick. He would take a pin and make 
a small hole in the thickness of the skin just at the base of the 
thumb on the left hand. He would then take what is calleda 
broom splinter obtained from the corn which is known as broom 
corn, about a foot in length, smooth, and about the same 
thickness as a pin throughout its length. He would then insert 
one end of this broom splinter into the hole in the skin which 
he had thus made, just allowing the end to be visible and 
concealing the rest of it up his sleeve. He would then place 
the thumb of the right hand on the place where the broom 
splinter was so inserted under the skin, thus hiding its continu- 
ation up his sleeve ; and, putting on an expression of great pain, 
would go up to some gentleman on whom he had determined to 
play off his favourite joke, and ask him to extract a splinter which 
he had unfortunately run into his hand. The victim, in all cases 
only too happy to relieve the apparent sufferer, would at once 
produce a pair of tweezers, and proceed to endeavour to extract 
what he imagined to be a small splinter. Mr. Wells took great 
delight in watching the bewildered expression which gradually 
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came over the face of his victim as, gradually removing the 
pressure on his thumb, he allowed the whole length of the 
broom splinter—over a foot long—to be gradually drawn out. 
An old Quaker, on one occasion, attempted to pull out this 
splinter. I stood by and witnessed his astonishment, and it 
seemed as if he were pulling out one of the nerves or sinews 
from the arm. I said to the old Quaker, after he had dis- 
covered the joke, “What did you think when you saw this 
coming out?” He said, “I thought he was a dead man.” 
Mr. Wells took great delight in playing off this joke upon 
strangers, and while at the White Mountains one season, with 
many of our neighbours, he played it off on several strangers 
whom he met at the hotel, taking one after the other out on the 
piazza alone. Then the stranger would rush in, and bring out a 
friend, and get the joke played off on the friend. One day, 
driving over from the .Profile House to Crawford’s Hotel, the 
coach stopped for a short time in order to allow of the horses 
being watered. Wells jumped off the box where he had been 
sitting by the coachman, and approached a gentleman who was 
sitting on the piazza of the hotel where we had pulled up, and 
extending his hand to him told him what great agony he was in 
in consequence of this splinter, and asked the gentleman if he 
‘could assist him. The gentleman at once drew out a pair of 
tweezers, and pulled away for some time unsuccessfully until 
Wells lifted his thumb quietly and let the splinter move, and 
the gentleman then pulled out this splinter, a foot in length. 
Of course, it caused a roar of laughter, but after the horses were 
watered, and Wells was mounting again on the coach, this 
gentleman on whom he had played the trick presented him with 
a bill made out on a regular doctor’s -printed form for five 
dollats for a surgical operation. Wells tried to laugh it off as a 
joke, but the gentleman said, “There is no joke in that ; that is 
my price for a surgical operation, and if you do not pay me, I 
shall sue you.” Seeing that the gentleman appeared determined 
Wells pulled out his pocket-book, and paid the five dollars. 
The result was that Wells was very cautious afterwards in not 
approaching a man whom he thought could by any possibility 
be a surgeon. 

We say that the Scotch people require a surgical operation to 
make them appreciate a joke, but I frequently find that that is 
the case among the English, though not to such an extent. They 
are much more matter-of-fact people than we Americans are. 

I 2 
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Americans seem to take rollicking delight in jokes and 
exaggerations and so forth. When my young English wife first 
became settled with me at Waldemere she was astonished at the 
many uproarious evenings we had, caused by the relation of our 
American anecdotes, and when the company had gone she would 
frequently say to me, ‘‘ Do you suppose that these tales that were 
told by the Rev. Dr. Chapin” (a great and well-known joker), 
“and others were really true, or were they made up?” “Oh,” 
I said, “ of course they are not strictly true. All funny anecdotes 
are exaggerated, there would be no fun in them if they were 
not.” “ Well,” she replied with great solemnity, “I do not see 
any sense in laughing at a lie.” Now, that was really her feeling, 
but before she had lived with me three years she became one 
of the most inveterate of jokers. On one occasion her serious 
English father visited us, and at breakfast time one morning he 
remarked, “ Barnum, your eggs seem to me to be all new-laid eggs, 
Do you get them from your farm?” “No,” I replied, “I get 
them from a near neighbour every morning. At one time I 
had them from my farm, but although my farmer was particular 
to take the eggs directly from the nest, I several times found 
them addled.” This was no doubt caused by some hen having 
stolen a nest,and sat upon the eggs. “That is very strange,” he 
replied. “Why were they not fresh under the circumstances?” 
My wife, from whom he certainly never expected a joke, sedately 
replied, “ Our hens are all old hens, and they are not able to lay 
fresh eggs.” Her father looked at her in astonishment, and 
exclaimed, “ Well, I never heard of such a thing.” We laughed 
at him considerably, and when he recovered from his confusion, 
his reply was, “ Well, I told you the truth ; I never did hear of 
such a thing.” 

Mrs. Barnum will perhaps not thank me for bringing her into 
these reminiscences, but I must say she is quite sharp when any 
jokes or riddles or conundrums are propounded. She has a 
faculty for guessing every conundrum that is propounded to 
her, and when she misses the right answer she usually gives one 
that is better than the original. For instance, there is an old 
conundrum that asks, “ Why is a dog’s tail like an old man?” 
The reply is, “Because it is zz firm.” This conundrum was 
propounded to my wife, when she replied, “Oh, anybody can 
see that in a moment ; a dog’s tail is like an old man because it 
is on tts last legs.” 


P. T. BARNUM. 





The Public and the Education 
Department. 


IT is review day in the elementary school, and the Lilliputian 
regiment is on parade. Painfully the children “stand at ease” ; 
their teachers are on tenter-hooks; strain and apprehension 
prevail. Brusque and hurried, the inspecting officer enters with 
his aide; the word of command is “’tention!” the ranks salute, 
and the education-drill begins. Question and answer rattle 
in cross-fire; pen-exercise, slate-manceuvres, are performed. 
Piteously the little ones labour to do their best, but the well- 
rehearsed evolutions are marred by nervousness, tension, and the 
“half-sister to Delay.” In a hundred and fifty minutes a 
hundred and fifty boys are marched at quick-step through 
grammar, recitations, geography, mental calculations, singing, 
spellings, and the “three R’s.” Small heads may ache, piping 
voices may falter, lips that should be smiling may quiver with 
sobs, but the pace must be at the double, the “ results” must be 
mechanically measured and inexorably told. In two hours and 
a half a year’s elaborate school-work is supposed to be duly 
assessed—assessed, bien entendu, by an inspector who never 
taught or was taught in a public elementary school, and who by 
breeding and habit is unable to rightly understand the limita- 
tions of puny Ike from the slum or loutish Giles from the 
hedge-bottcm. Those five half-hours of misdirected energy 
present a spectacle to horrify an Arnold or a Thring, but not 
the drill-sergeant type of inspector. For on such a review 
depends such an inspector’s report to his Department ; and on 
that report depend the income of the school, the repute of the 
teachers, and the work of the scholars, for the ensuing year. 
Against this empirical mode of testing the brains of children 
—against the false methods of schooling the young which it 
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compels—against the martinet type of inspector and the iron 
groove laid down for him—against the imperfect and fleeting 
education thus entailed on those who “own the coming years” 
—against the Code, and against the very basis of our insular, 
and insulated, plan of aiding schools—a formidable public 
movement has operated since 1887. This agitation has been 
sub-acute, but not the less general or strenuous. School- 
managers and teachers have not exactly struck, but they have 
gone near it. The ablest and most experienced certificated 
teachers in the schools have denounced the cricket-scoring 
system of examining, the tally of “runs” and “misses,” the 
shibboleth of “pass” and “ fail.” School-managers have backed 
the protest ; professors of higher education have approved it; 
the public platform and the public press—review, magazine, 
newspaper—have voiced it; a Royal Commission has attested 
it ; and the nation has accepted it as true. Everywhere outside 
the Education Office it is held that England’s mistaken methods 
of examining and subsidizing England’s schools impel to in- 
effective modes of teaching and learning in them. Never was 
expression of public opinion more unanimous, and never was 
unanimous national opinion more flouted by the official mind. 
“The fault of our popular teaching at home is that it is so 
little formative,” said Matthew Arnold, contrasting the English 
and the Continental systems, which he knew so well. “The 
evidence of the teachers amounts to a very heavy indictment 
against the system,” and the system “is a subject of complaint 
by the managers,” reported the Royal Commission on Educa- 
tion last year. “Unless a large change is now made, as the 
system must become in working more rigid, so its evils will 
increase,” is the opinion of the Commissioners themselves. Three 
former heads of the Education Department condemn the Depart- 
ment’s plans and ideals. Lord Norton holds that the system 
“ reduces all education to one type and to one dead level,” that it 
“fetters the discretion of the teacher,” and substitutes cramming 
for the development of the mind. “Three-fourths of the 
Education grants have been wasted,” said Sir Lyon Playfair; 
and the advice of Mr. Mundella is, “Get rid of ‘Payment by 
Results.” * The daily organs of public opinion are unanimous 
in a similar strain. The system “has the vice of depriving 
* A misleading title: properly it should be “ Payment for the less worthy 


Results,” for the highest classes of work receive no pecuniary recognition.— 
J. Ht. ¥. 
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intelligence of its rightful share of attention. It is constantly 
irritating and often unjust. It is a measure of police which 
treats all in schools and connected with it, from the chairman of 
the Board, managers, and teachers, to the most stolid dunce in 
the lowest form, as uniformly and indiscriminately criminal. 
Everybody concerned is put down as in a conspiracy to extort 
public funds on false pretences.” “It is a system that produces 
the maximum of ‘cram’ and the minimum of real, sympathetic, 
interested, and interesting teaching,” protests the 7imes. “The 
general verdict is that the system of ‘Payment by Results’ has 
not succeeded in practice,” proclaims the Standard ; “its logical 
symmetry, which looks so attractive on paper, has gradually 
developed into a grinding tyranny.” “Unblushing cramming ” 
is the verdict of the Daily News. “Payment by Results” means 
payment for keeping intelligence on a level with stupidity,” 
the Daily Chronicle declares. ‘“ Worse than a failure; a very 
costly sham: we have allowed ourselves to be enslaved by a 
well-sounding phrase,” says the Morning Advertiser. “The 
regulations are inspired by the quintessence of bureaucratic 
pedantry,” asserts the Globe. 

Now all this may be said to amount to a consensus of national 
opinion, and to an expression of the public will not less decided 
than many expressions of the public will that have driven 
ministries from power. But in this case the popular movement 
is directed, not against a Government, but against a Government 
office. The Education Department is arraigned, and the indict- 
ment is aptly epitomized in a paper before the British 
Association, by Mr. E. J. Watherston, in these words :— 

“At the Education Department there has been no one who 
has recognized the needs of our working-class population. Up 
to the present that department has only been a huge machine 
for distributing money, and that in a grudging way, after tests 
of a wholly mechanical and fallacious character.” 

And what in disproof, what in self-justification, or what in 
palliation, has the Department replied? Not one word. 
Serene, unshaken, the Department pursues its accustomed way, 
res que moveri non potest. The nation indicts it; out of the 
mouths of its own best inspectors it is condemned ; “Is there 
anybody at the Education Office who has ever seen a child?” 
asks Mr. Punch. But argument and jest alike do not avail ; 
silent and dogged, the Department drives along the grinding 
wheels of “ Payment by Results.” 
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For what, in face of national feeling, in response to definite 
recommendations by a laborious and solemn Royal Commission, 
has the Education Department done? It has reshuffled the 
old pack of regulations ; it has new-patched the old leather ; it 
has produced a Draft New Code. And what was this Draft 
New Code? 

A teacher may be excused for declining to characterize, from 
his own point of view, the latest attempt to adapt to intellectual 
work the principle on which payment is made for building a 
wall. But no suspicion of professional bias can attach to the 
opinion on this matter of a clergyman at once a friend tc 
voluntary education and the chairman of the largest school- 
board. Addressing the members of the School Board for 
London, the Reverend J. Diggle thus described the Draft New 
Code :— 

“So far as the employment of good teachers and the provision 
of proper equipment can tend to that result, the Board have, I 
believe, taken the steps necessary to promote the attractiveness 
and usefulness of their schools. For much that might otherwise 
be attempted must be postponed until the time comes when 
greater freedom and more elasticity is introduced into the con- 
ditions under which the work of thej Board is performed. 
Reforms like these do not result from such a rearrangement of 
existing conditions as was attempted in the Education Code of 
this year,* which was ultimately withdrawn. I do not forget 
that there were a few useful minor amendments proposed, just 
as there were fewer still of new objectionable proposals, but in 
the main it was like a reshuffling of the cards or the shaking of 
a kaleidoscope. The form of the conditions was changed, but 
their essence remained. The result of a teacher’s work was not 
to be endorsed upon his parchment, but it was to be enshrined 
in the inspector’s general report upon the schools ; the Depart- 
ment would ‘endeavour’ to secure ten square feet per child, but 
it would only ‘endeavour’ to do this in new schools ; freedom 
of classification was apparently given, but the child must be 
presented in a standard suited to his age and capacity; an 
individual examination of each child in the three elementary 
subjects was not to be compulsory, but there was no regulation 
preventing inspectors from so examining them; English dis- 
appeared as the first necessary class subject, but partly emerged 
again in the form of Repetition ; and the merit grants of 35s., 2s., 


* 1889. 
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and Is. respectively, were in name abolished only to reappear in 
another form under a general grant of 15s. 6d, 14s., and 12s. 
It was natural under such circumstances that the proposed Code 
should fail to approve itself to the judgment of those who were 
concerned in its administration. Unless some real reform can 
be granted, changes by way of rearrangement in the Code tend 
more to disorganize the work of schools than to promote their 
efficiency. And reforms in the Code will never be successfully 
proposed until those who undertake its formation provide 
themselves with some definite guiding principles of action.” 

The inadequacy of this latest effort of the Educational 
Department to legislate for the schools is more evident to 
school experts than it can be made to the general reader. But 
the following considerations need no glossary :— 

1. The public, and the Commission, condemned the principle 
of former Codes ; the Draft New Code retained it. 

2. The Commission condemned the “ Merit” grant ; the Draft 
Code retained the principle of that grant iz an aggravated form. 

3. The Commission condemned “age” as a basis for classify- 
ing and teaching children ; the Draft Code retained “age” as a 
basis. 

4. The method of “aiding” inefficient schools by fining them 
for not being efficient, and so withdrawing the only means of 
efficiency, has been generally attacked as mischievous and 
absurd. It may be called the Sangrado method, the method 
of the cupping and leeching physicians of the past. The 
Sangrado-like method was maintained in the very basis of the 
Draft Code. 

5. The present tests in grammar, spelling, and needle-work are 
generally held to be excessive and unpractical ; the Draft Code 
would have increased the tests, both in amount and unpracticality. 

6. Persons of average common sense decline at the first hearing 
to believe that schools and teachers are fined when scholars 
“play the truant” from teaching or examination ; that boys 
who work half the day in mill or factory are examined with the 
same rigour as boys who attend school twice a day; or that 
poor and small schools in rural districts have to meet the same 
examinations as the large well-staffed, well-found city schools. 
Yet all this is true; and the terms of the Draft Code would 
have heightened the folly and injustice of it. 

It was in withdrawing such a Code that the Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council on Education lamented that teachers 
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had not supported him in his efforts to improve the conditions 
of work in the schools. The teachers recognize the attempt, and 
honour Sir W. Hart Dyke for it ; but they recognize also that 
his aim was considerably baulked by the jog of the permanent 
officials at his elbow in Whitehall. With the public in outcry 
for thorough amendment of the system, the teachers decline to 
accept the mere small-change of reform ; they cannot consent 
that the Department shall be allowed to compound with its 
creditors for a dividend of twopence-halfpenny in the £. Not 
merely a better Code, but a much better Code, is required. 
A bad system must not be permitted to perpetuate itself in 
order that the Department may not have to confess its errors 
and earnestly attempt to remedy them. The matter is fast 
becoming a question of the nation’s will versus the Depart- 
ment’s rigidity. Is the nation to bow to its bureau, or the 
bureau to the nation? One must bend. 


But one may fairly be asked to follow up criticism by definite 
suggestions for reform. Logically, one might reply that the 
duty and onus of constructive effort lies with the officials 
charged with the work ; but, de facto, that duty will have to be 
done for them by others. 

Before discussing what the Department should do, it will be 
well to consider what the Department caz do. To suppose that 
Acts of Parliament hamper its action, or that “Payment by 
Results” is a part of the British Constitution, is perhaps a 
pardonable mistake. But, as a matter of fact, nearly all the 
reforms demanded by the public are within the power of the 
Department to concede at once ; the official stiff-neck is the one 
real obstacle. Could the Department but consent to use them, 
it possesses administrative powers enough to breathe new life into 
English popular education, and to “reform it altogether.” The 
mode of assessing State-aid to schools might be changed; 
the arrangements for examining schools might be put in 
harmony with nature and reason; the restrictions placed on 
humane, economic, and sensible methods of classifying and teach- 
ing the scholars might be removed ; a sounder type of inspectors 
might be secured; higher professional qualifications might be 
required in the teachers ; a rational and modern curriculum 
might be laid down; the average amount of “grant” might be 
increased ; and all these with no more reference to the House of 
Commons than is already the custom in the annual debates on 
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the Code and Estimates. In the present state of public feeling 
on education, there is no exterior obstacle to these reforms. 
The Department may be impotent, but it cannot plead a legal 
impotence ; its powers suffice, were they but brought into play. 

Yet there are considerations of creed and party which in 
some aspects of the question might make the Department pause. 
The existence of Voluntary schools, of State-aided schools under 
quasi-private control, hinders that symmetric reconstruction of 
the system as a whole for which some reformers plead. Vainly 
in 1843 did Sir James Graham appeal against our national 
tendency to look at education from partisan and sectarian 
points of view. “If I can but induce the House,” said the 
then Home Secretary, “to lay aside all party feelings, all 
religious differences, on this one subject, we shall, in my 
judgment be conferring a greater benefit on the people than by 
any other course.” The appeal was futile, it would be perhaps 
as futile to repeat it now. The fractical reformer will therefore 
avoid suggesting new departures in directions where there are 
such lions in the path ; and hence I shall here confine myself to 
the indication of such reforms as are separable from the conflict 
of parties or of creeds. 

First, then, the Department might practically, if not altogether 
nominally, annul the system called “Payment by Results,” by 
distributing to the schools a larger Capitation grant, in place of 
the present variable grant on the fluctuating percentage of 
“passes” in each case. The Draft Code went so far in this 
direction as to offer “fixed” grants of 12s., 145., or 15s. 6d. per 
head, according to the Inspectors’ reports. The principle 
thus adopted should be carried further, and one and the 
same grant of not less than 15s. 6d. per scholar should be 
given to each school that reaches the point of efficiency. 
Properly, a school that does. not reach the point of efficiency 
should either be replaced, or put under wiser control. If the 
inefficiency be the fault of the teachers, better teachers should be 
secured ; if of the managers, better management ; but no school 
should be allowed to remain inefficient for the lack of adequate 
funds. It is plain that a school receiving the bare 12s. grant, 
proposed by the Draft Code, would be just the school most 
needing a higher grant.to enable it to become efficient. The 
Capitation grant existed as a principle in English public 
education until 1861, and in part it has always existed. After 
eighteen years of largely wasted effort, under Mr. Lowe's 
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abandonment of that principle, we must recur to it again. The 
line of progress has been well defined as a spiral, a line with 
curves repeated in parallel, but repeated on a higher plane. We 
must follow the spiral in the present matter. Percentage grants, 
and the cupping-and-bleeding mode of strengthening weakly 
schools, should now be abolished ; a reasonable fixed income 
should be guaranteed to each school; small and rural schools 
should receive special help according to their special needs ; and 
full efficiency should be required from each school in return. 

Secondly, a rational programme of instruction, in accord with 
modern demands for training preliminary to commercial and 
technical pursuits, should be planned. This should be variable, 
and adaptable to differing localities. At present there is but 
one programme of instruction for the sons of metal-workers, the 
sons of wood-workers, the sons of agriculturists, the sons of 
clerks, and the sons of seamen ; the “syllabus of subjects” is just 
as rigid as any other part of the cast-iron Code. On the 
contrary, a syllabus offering a wide range of optional subjects 
should be prepared, and the present “academic ” requirements in 
grammar, spelling, and needle-work should make way for the 
study of principles underlying mechanics, metallurgy, agriculture, 
domestic science, and the general life of a manufacturing, 
commercial, farming, naval, and domestic nation.* Considerable 
local option should be granted; and when a Draft Code is 
submitted to the House of Commons, the Department’s “ In- 
structions to Inspectors” (the glossary and commentary on 
the Code) should be tabled with it. 

Thirdly, the clumsy and mechanical “ individual examination,” 
the ready-reckoner score of “ pass” and “ fail” per child, should 
be relegated to a museum of antiquities, and with it the irrational 
regulations which cause a scholar to be classed, taught, and 
tested according to his age. The class should replace the chi/d 
as the unit of examination (as Mr. Alderson, an inspector, 
proposed to the Commission), and children need then no longer 
be retarded or unduly goaded into keeping step with their 
duller or sharper companions. The teachers ought to be free to 


* An attractive programme of ézteresting educative subjects, conceived 
somewhat in the spirit of the Recreative Evening Schools Association, should 
replace the current wooden and deterrent curriculum for night-schools ; and 
the Code requirements from the so-called “ half-timers” (the unfortunate 
youngsters who vegetate in school for two or three hours of the day, and toil 
in mill or factory for the rest of it) should be made considerate, practical, and 
living. 
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class and instruct a child according to his attainments and his 
mental and physical capacities ; at present these things depend 
on the child’s date of birth. With the removal of the individual 
examination all temptation and indirect compulsion to class a 
child too low or too high would be removed ; the youngsters 
would be happier and mentally healthier than now; and educa- 
tion proper would take the place at present usurped by “cram.” 
Classification by “age” exists because individual examination 
exists; abolish either, and the other would of necessity be 
quashed. 

Fourthly, the personnel of the inspectorate should gradually 
be changed. Culture g/us teaching-experience should become 
the necessary qualification for inspectorship, not, as now, an 
Oxford or Cambridge degree p/us family influence at Whitehall. 
A teacher’s eye and ear can best appraise another teacher's 
school. Education on the Continent—by general consent suc- 
cessful education—is supervised by men who have been success- 
ful teachers in the schools. They do not assess the merits of a 
school by annual observations on an appointed parade day; 
they visit a school when they choose, scan it in its work-a-day 
aspect, and ascertain, unhurriedly, the ideals, plans, and results in 
force. They are the helpmates, co//aborateurs, skilled advisers, 
of the teacher, not (as too often here) his taskmasters, his 
amateurish censors, his Olympian superiors, almost Papally in- 
fallible. The insular type of inspector must be improved. 
The fact that for the last seven years or so no new appoint- 
ments to the English inspectorate have been made makes it 
easy for the Department shortly to enlist as examiners some of 
the skilled, experienced, cultured teachers who exist by the 
thousand in our schools. 

Fifthly, the inferior order of teachers in the service of the 
nation should be amended; the Department might begin at 
once to exact higher qualifications both in the art of teaching 
and in intellectual attainments than it requires from the 
49,000 untrained, uncertificated, make-shift assistants and 
pupil-teachers now at work in the schools. More than half the 
94,000 recognized teachers of all grades occupied in English 
elementary education are inferior in type to those employed by 
Continental States. Nothing can be more irrational and waste- 
ful than the Department’s custom of supplying the market 
with indifferent teachers. It encourages about 1500 pupil- 
teachers to win Queen’s Scholarships and enter training-colleges 
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each year; pays, for the State, from £80 to £100 per head for 
their training, and then fills up a large proportion of the places 
these should occupy in the schools with teachers untrained, and 
teachers positively uncertificated. The obvious remedy is to 
close the side-doors and hole-and-corner adits to the avocation, 
and to insist on as rigorous a qualification for leave to teach as 
for leave to practise in medicine or law. 

Were but these five inclusive suggestions frankly adopted, and 
codified in detail according to the advice of experts, a great 
advance in the quality of our popular schooling would become 
possible, and England need no longer lag so much in the rear of 
Continental education. To put the first and fifth suggestions in 
force would cause some increase in the Estimates, but such an 
increase might be made gradual and inoffensive, like the annual 
increments in the ordinary course. Last year the increment 
was no less than £94,000, yet neither the tax-payer nor his 
Parliamentary stewards grumbled at endorsing it ; and in pro- 
posing further necessary increments, the Department would have 
nothing to fear. The present attitude of the public towards 
education, and the present condition of trade and national 
revenue, afford a favourable opportunity for wise advance. 

We may infer, then, that there are no exterior obstacles in the 
Department's path to reform. Will the Education Office be 
wise in time, or will it for another year indulge itself in a mere 
Cadmean victory? And since, in the past, it has shown itself 
incapable of wise initiative, will it not now ask the aid of men 
who can initiate wisely? Why should it not call into its 
deliberations the presence and advice of earnest managers, and 
experienced teachers of the schools? 

The Vice-President of the Department has lately stated that 
“ The consideration of the Code is not entrusted at any stage of 
its preparation to a formally constituted Revision Committee.” 
Yet the Secretary of the Department, before the Royal Com- 
mission, witnessed that—since 1882—“ There has been what is 
called a Code Committee, which Committee consists of a certain 
number of inspectors, and all the suggestions are brought before 
them, and discussed by them, and after that discussion changes 
are introduced.” Atany rate, there should be a Code Committee, 
and not a Committee of clerks and doctrinaire inspectors only. 
Teachers and school managers should be represented on the 
Code Committee, as a matter of right and reason. 

J. H. YOXALL. 
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The name and address of Correspondents must always be sent (not 
necessarily for publication), and the Editor cannot undertake to com- 
municate with the writers or return their letters under any circumstances. 


CHURCH RESTORATION.—A REPLY. 


To THE Epiror oF ‘ Murray’s MAGAZINE.’ 

SIR, 

The excuse necessary for undertaking to write even another 
word on a subject already worn threadbare is furnished by a question 
in Lord Grimthorpe’s recent article .in this Magazine, on “Church 
Restoration Principles.” 

Referring to an architect named by him “B.,” Lord Grimthorpe 
seeks to show his identity with an anonymous writer whom he calls 
“the unknown forger X,” and asks, ‘‘Can either of them explain all 
this?” 

As the Architect “ B.,” I reply by “ explaining” that I neither know 
who the anonymous writer ‘‘ X ” is nor what he has written. 

For reasons which will be apparent further on, [ have taken no part 
in, nor even read the correspondence which has been going on for some 
time past about recent doings at St. Alban’s Cathedral. Indeed, the 
chances are that I might not even have seen this amusing production 
itself had it not been put into my hands by a friend during a spare half- 
hour in a country house. 

Having thus disposed of the only matter personal to myself which I 
think worthy of serious notice, I add a very few general remarks on the 
remainder of the article. 

Some twelve years ago a memorable meeting was held in the rooms 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, which a great many 
members of the profession and others attended who were anxious 
to hear or engage in a discussion on Church restoration; on that 
occasion Lord Grimthorpe (then Sir Edmund Beckett), speaking of 
“the way people act and talk nowadays” on this subject, said: “ They 
invent what they call principles, and then run wild upon them, and call 
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upon other people to admit them as if they had been demonstrated. 
For myself, the older I grow, the more unprincipled I become... 
while we keep in the regions of abstraction and what are called prin- 
ciples, no conclusions of any practical value can be arrived at.” * 

Those who heard or read that remarkable speech, and think to what 
a point twelve years further progress in renunciation of principle must 
have brought the speaker, will notice with some surprise the title of his 
recent paper ; but that feeling will be greatly modified when, on reading 
it through, they find that discussion of principles, which might be ex- 
pected to form the staple of the article, is chiefly conspicuous by its 
absence. The paper is in fact almost entirely what is usually called 
“ padding,” composed of self-laudation and abuse of others (living and 
dead) in about equal proportions. All that is said of principles is con- 
tained in a few short sentences, and these when—to use an Americanism 
— boiled down” leave a residuum which might be still more briefly 
expressed somewhat as follows: “ Whatever / think right és right, and 
the opinions of all who do not agree with me are not worth considera- 
tion.” Principles such as these possess the undoubted merit of extreme 
simplicity and of easy application to every possible subject under all 
possible circumstances, but they have the serious defect of making 
discussion impossible. 

Those who really want some useful and practical information as to 
the principles which should guide all persons who undertake works of 
restoration, may obtain it in a short and handy form in the directions 
and advice set forth in two papers published by the R. I. B. A. at No. 9, 
Conduit Street, entitled respectively ‘Conservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments and Remains’ and ‘ Hints to Workmen engaged on the Repairs 
and Restoration of Ancient Buildings.’ 

These papers should be much more widely known and used than they 
are. Originally drawn up many years ago by the most skilful and 
learned architects of the day, they were re-issued last year after careful 
revision and enlargement. As a matter of course, they have not escaped 
criticism ; but I believe they are generally accepted as good and satis- 
factory by all who take a common-sense view of the whole subject. 

It is much to be regretted that such a subject cannot be approached 
in print without calling forth irrelevant personalities and an exhibition 
of rancorous ill-feeling, which sets at nought all common ideas of fairness 
and confuses the temperate view of all sides of the question, which is 
essential in order to make any discussion profitable. 

I have felt for years past that, in the case of St. Alban’s Cathedral, so 
long as Lord Grimthorpe is in possession of the building, by virtue of 
the faculty which he holds, not only is any attempt at discussion useless, 
but that all letters, appeals and protests, are far more likely to injure 
than to benefit the cause they are intended to aid; and if discussion as 


* R.I.B.A. Sessional papers, 1876-77. No. 14. 
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to the future is useless, quite as much so is public abuse of work that is 
already executed—it is done and past any possible recall. No criticism 
can ever bring back what has been destroyed, nor, as matters now stand, 
will it help to preserve what remains. As Lord Grimthorpe very justly 
says, the merits of his work will be judged by posterity, and from them may 
be expected a calmer and more unbiassed judgment than is perhaps 
possible in the present excited state of feeling among lovers of old 
buildings. Whatever public opinion may really be, all who have seen 
his work must allow it one great and conspicuous merit—namely, that 
of strength. Lord Grimthorpe is nothing if he is not strong ; strength 
is evidently a quality on which he prides himself in all things, and if it 
be conceded that his fashion in building is as strong as his diction in 
writing, no higher praise in that respect could possibly be accorded ; 
when, however, we come to the rudeness and roughness which he 
considers characteristic of all early work, and which he takes care to 
copy—when we consider the ponderous character of the 32-ton 
mullions which he views with such complacency, or approach questions 
of taste and fitness, any continuation of the parallel between his building 
and his writing might perhaps carry us too far and land us in those 
realms of unprofitable debate which it is better to avoid. 

But although discussion on matters of opinion may, under the 
circumstances, be practically impossible, matters of fact should, at any 
rate, be correctly stated. A little more care and exactness in that 
respect might reasonably be expected from one who exhibits so much 
indignation at the mistakes of others. In illustration of Lord 
Grimthorpe’s want of accuracy in this respect, I will only point out one 
mis-statement which he makes of facts which were certainly well known 
to him at the time of the occurrence. 

He speaks of “‘Street’s R. I. B. A. party who came here” (i.¢., to 
St. Alban’s) “to prove that there never was an E. E. or Decorated high 
roof.” As a matter of fact, the party referred to went there on no such 
foolish errand. They went at the request of the Council of the 
R. I. B, A., to examine and report to them on the state of the old Nave 
roof and flat painted ceiling, the demolition of which had already begun. 
After a careful examination, their unanimous opinion was that both 
might be preserved, and by judicious repair and strengthening, might 
be made fit to last for generations to come. So far from doubting the 
existence of a former high roof, one of the party—Mr. Street—set up a 
complete restoration of its lines, deduced from the position and direction 
of the mortice holes in the original timbers still existing in a shortened 
form in the low roof. 

It may be said, and quite truly, that it matters nothing now what the 
object of the party was nor what they thought, but if bygone events are 
raked up to give point to a sneer, they should at least be correctly 
stated. Lord Grimthorpe, when he is on the war-path, slashes right and 
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left with any weapon which comes first to hand, often quite regardless 
of that precise adherence to fact which he looks for in his opponents. 

He brings his discursive essay at length to a close by drawing 
attention to a copy of Latin verses of a highly eulogistic character, here 
given, as he hints (like a popular song at a concert), “ by request.” 

Whatever the literary merits of this composition may be, there are 
obvious reasons why it is unlikely to meet with general acceptance, 
as the utterance of a wholly unbiassed critic, or as any evidence of 
the current of public opinion. That it is highly gratifying to Lord 
Grimthorpe is clearly seen when he wonders with pardonable pride 
“how many great or small scholars have written poems in praise of any 
product of the Royal Institute of British Architects.” Members of that 
body would probably feel the taunt more acutely were it not for the 
thought conveyed by a greater Poet than J. G. L. in the well-known 
lines beginning, “ Vixere fortes,” &c. They may find comfort in the 
idea that, among themselves, many Constructors as great as Lord 
Grimthorpe may have remained unsung only for want of some con- 
necting link with an inspired Bard, but at any rate he has established 
the right which he claims by his last sentence to be considered hence- 
forth the Agamemnon of Architecture. 

One more line from the same source occurs to me, and with it I will 
conclude. 

As an example of the unaccountable and purposeless vagaries by 
which men will sometimes excite the astonishment or ridicule of the 
world, the Poetssays—it might almost seem prophetically of recent 
freaks of fancy at St. Alban’s— 


“ Diruit, zdificat, mutat quadrata rotundis.”—Q. H. F. 


ARTHUR W. BLOMFIELD. 
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SoME time ago we commented on the so-called International Copyright 
Bill which failed to pass Congress in the United States. The American 
Copyright League recently held a meeting in New York with a view 
to promoting a similar Bill in the new House ; but, as opposition is still 
active in some quarters, it has become necessary for the promoters of 
the Bill to declare more emphatically than before the nature and 
purpose of the measure. The following remarkable words are quoted 
from the Secretary’s report :— 

“The members of the Joint Committee decided that in order to 
overcome the gpposition to the Copyright Bill, which sprang chiefly 
from certain trades connected with the making of books—binders, 
stereotypers, &c.—it was necessary to have them consider the Bill 
carefully. This was accomplished mainly through the efforts of 
Edward Eggleston, who convinced the leading members of the Typo- 
thetee that the Bill, in the event of its passage, instead of injuring their 
trade would in all probability largely add to the volume of printing and pub- 
lishing business in the United States. ‘The Bill was framed with the inten- 
tion of interfering as little as possible with the papers or syndicates of 
papers which bought the privilege of printing the stories of foreign 
authors in this country. Under the Bill as now drawn, stringent pro- 
visions are made for limiting the copyright to foreign publications, to 
those works which shall be printed from types set in this country. 
This distinction is important, as under the former Bill, plates could be 
imported.” 


For unparalleled generosity the Waverly Publishing Company of 
St. Louis, U.S.A., must be hard to beat, judging from the following 
letter we received a few days ago. It appears that the Mzcenas who 
presides over this enterprising firm is about to issue from his “ executive 
office” at 1007, 1009, and ro11, Locust Street, an “independent journal ” 
euphoniously entitled ‘ Every Other Week ;’ and here is a sample of his 
independent style: “ As things are now,” he writes, “your articles are 
appropriated ad /ibitum in this country. If you will send us IN ADVANCE 
proof of such articles as in your opinion would prove of interest to the 
American readers, so that it would reach us about the time of the 
appearance in your journal, we would pay you four shillings for such 
articles that we could use, on acceptance.” ‘Then follows a friendly 
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suggestion that, “ you might send us a brief outline of the subjects and 
writers a few months ahead, so that we could indicate our preference.” 
But the astonishing thing is that Maecenas does not understand the 
magnitude of his own liberality :—‘ While the figures we offer,” he 
proceeds, “ are not munificent” —surely this is the very nadir of humility, 
“ please remember that it is not exclusive matter.” Precisely ; but then 
we are asked to make it exclusive by sending proof in advance, though 
of course we shall not hesitate to do this in view of the four shillings to 
come ! 


The late Dr. Percy, the eminent metallurgist, was also famous for his 
profound knowledge of art, and for many years had devoted himself to 
the formation of a representative collection of Water-colour Drawings. 
This collection consists of 1521 drawings by’ 677 artists, all deceased, 
and forms a unique gallery illustrating the history of this peculiarly 
English branch of the painter’s art. There is scarcely any artist of note 
who is not represented by some work or works in this series. The 
executors are compelled to sell the collection, but before setting it up 
to public auction are desirous to sell it as a whole. There can be no 
doubt that it ought to become the property of the nation, and we hope 
the authorities of the Treasury may have the courage to purchase it for 
the National Gallery. In any case, however, we trust that some wealthy 
benefactor will see to it that a collection bearing the guarantee of 
Dr. Percy’s well-known taste and discrimination be not dispersed, or 
lost to the British public. 


Great are the trials of an Editor; some time ago a respected con- 
temporary, reviewing an early number of ‘ Murray’s Macazing,’ said 
that the one thing wanted was a serial story to keep the subscribers 
together.* Since then we hope he has been gratified by perusing 
“The Reproach of Annesley,” “Comedy of a Country House,” 
“ Derrick Vaughan,” “ A Counsel of Perfection,” all which have passed 
through our pages as serial stories. But now comes a letter from a 
gentleman who takes an opposite view. “I am quite concerned,” he 
writes, “ to find that it is your intention to publish a serial story. The 
great charm of your publication at first was that every story was in that 
number complete.” This is a mistake, for we were never without a 
serial story until October last ; but we quote the opinion to show how 
impossible it is to please every one. All we can do is to try our best 
to please the general reader, and herein we venture to hope we have 
achieved considerable success. 


Readers of the Zimes for the 6th of December must have been not ‘a 
little shocked to encounter in the first leader a sentence in which an 


* This was said while “ Major Lawrence” was actually in full swing ; but 
we are accustomed to such trifling oversights. 
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eminent statesman is described as being a “safe Draw.” There is this, 
however, to be said in defence of what—considering the environment 
of the expression—might otherwise be called sacrilege, that much 
modern slang is so appropriate as to be irresistible. This is especially 
true of American coinages. Some, like the whole tribe in és¢, such 
formalistic atrocities as to “ deputize” and “ concertize,” and such verbs 
as to “loan” and to “‘ locate,” are wholly detestable. Others again, like 
“boom ” and “ Mugwump,” are real additions to our vocabulary. “To 
let things slide,”—which nine people out of ten would pronounce a 
modern Americanism,—is Shakspeare reimported. Another invaluable 
expression—of home growth—which has not yet, however, gained a 
footing in literature, is “side.” What is the true derivation of this term ? 
When we talk of “‘So-and-so’s putting on a lot of side,” the identity of 
the phrase with that-used by billiard-players—or, as we are now taught 
to say, “ cueists,”—points to the green cloth as its source. On the other 
hand, we have heard people maintain that the real origin of the word is 
in the swaggering lurching walk affected by one gui sese aliguem putat. 
In our own University days, as a variant to “side,” the word “ wing” 
achieved not a little popularity, and this may be said to corroborate the 
last derivation, to some extent. It may not be generally known that in 
America the equivalent of “side” is “English,” in reference to the 
supposed tendency of our countrymen, and that this expression has 
completed the circle by being applied to “ side” at billiards, 





Chief Justice Morris, who has just been appointed in the room of the 
late Lord Fitzgerald, has long enjoyed the reputation of being one of 
the most effective wits of a notoriously witty profession—the Irish Bar. 
The stories about him are legion, and, as generally happens in such 
cases, a large proportion are invented. Minor wits are often enabled 
to gain acceptance for a joke of their own, by palming it off as “the 
latest Morris.” These anecdotes, however, lose half their point by 
being transferred to print, for the dumb type is powerless to reproduce 
the monumental brogue in which they are invariably delivered. 
Father H: , another well-known Dublin wit, was once standing on 
the steps of a house as a “happy pair” were driving off after the 
wedding breakfast, and when Judge Morris, as he then was, lamented 
that he had nothing to throw after them, retorted, “ Why don’t you 
throw your brogue, Morris?” And indeed the Chief Justice has always 
used it like a weapon. The more finicking or refined his opponent, the 
more studied is his choice of homely language wherewith to floor him. 
Thus, when the son of a well-known politician had been holding forth 
at considerable length in his presence on Irish politics, Morris finally 
broke out, “‘ Me dear young gentleman, there’s only one single man in 
the whole wurruld that knows less about Ireland than yourself, and that’s 
your Da!” 
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Another class of Irish anecdotes, which are very highly relished across 
the water, relate to the ludicrous things which have been said or done 
by dourgeois guests at balls in St. Patrick Hall. One of the best of 
these was recorded in that delightful story, “An Irish Cousin.” A 
young lady considering some remarks of her cavalier as rather out- 
rageous, threatens to “ pelt the jelly” at him. We may be permitted 
to add two more that have not yet seen the light. The first tells of an 
anxious mother watching her daughter, a débutante, whose step by no 
means fitted that of her partner, a cavalry officer. As the ill-assorted 
couple came bumping round to within earshot of the good lady, she 
hailed her daughter in the loudest of stage whispers, “ Maria, spring to 
the Captain!” The other anecdote consists of the protest heard to 
issue from a shady corner. ‘Take your arm from around my waist, ye 
bould flirt. Sure, we haven’t been properly inthrojuiced yet !” 


According to Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell the aristocracy are 
becoming very musical—exacting as critics and highly proficient as 
performers. In this connection it may be worth while to relate the 
following story, which is quite good enough to be true. A smoking 
concert was being organized which an August Personage had signified 
his gracious intention to attend: Being anxious to consult the 
wishes of the A. P. in all respects, the conductor took the pro- 
gramme to him to ascertain whether it met with his approval. The 
A. P. had only one fault to find. It was a little long. “But,” he 
added, pointing to some four-part songs which were set down for 
performance, “couldn’t you shorten it by leaving out some of the 
parts?” This reminds us of the naive question put by a young Man- 
chester lady at the time—many years ago—when Stephen Heller 
visited his friend Hallé there, and appeared in public. Part of the 
performance consisted in his improvising on a theme given him by one 
of his auditors. The young lady in question was driving in to the 
concert, and on being told that M. Heller was prepared to improvise 
upon anything that was given him, innocently asked, “ Do you mean to 
say that he would improvise upon a sponge ?” 


The interesting and attractive potentialities of high-class journalism 
which reside in the prospective announcements of Zhe Speaker and The 
Daily Graphic ought not to make us forget what has been already 
achieved by the Scots Observer, the youngest of all the weeklies. 
Founded about a year ago as an organ of Scots opinion, it has so far 
modified its original position that while Scotsmen still evidently take a 
special interest in it, it now appeals to the whole community. In fact, 
its purpose is obviously to vie in all respects and on all grounds with the 
leading literary and political weeklies of London. Though printed and 
published in Edinburgh, it is on our bookstalls at the same time as the 
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Saturday Review and Spectator, and to all intents and purposes takes its 
chance with them. What is especially observed about the Scots Observer 
is its literary flavour. It is fresh, whimsical, alert; a relentless foe to 
poseurs and prigs, mannerists and sentimentalists, finicking Zittérateurs 
and “new” journalists. Mr. Henley has been fortunate in gathering. 
round him a remarkably able staff of contributors, amongst whom it may 
suffice if we mention Messrs. Frederick Greenwood, Edmund Gosse, 
J. M. Barrie, Stepniak, Theodore Watts, James Payn, Charley Whibley, 
Andrew Lang the ubiquitous, and R. L. Stevenson. As for its politics, 
the Scots Observer is staunchly Unionist, and resolutely Imperialist. 
But, politics apart, it is full of good reading. 


In connection with Sir R. Temple’s article on “ Russia in Asia” last 
month, we hear that a recently returned traveller from those regions was 
informed by Russian officers that they were not inclined to go on with 
their railway to meet ours at Candahar, because they were afraid that if 
their people saw how much we were doing for our subjects in Beluch- 
istan and India, they would contrast our magnificence and beneficence 
with the little they get from the Russians, and would be discontented. 
This is gratifying enough as a testimonial to our good government ; but 
we doubt whether Russia would be greatly influenced by the prospect 
of causing discontent among her subject races if she saw her way to 
another advantageous move towards the Indian frontier. 


NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


Place aux dames! A large Unionist meeting got up by the Women’s 
Branch of the Liberal Unionist Association inaugurated a week of 
political excitement. The important speeches of the evening were made 
by Lord Wolmer and Mrs. Ashworth Hallett, a niece of the late John 
Bright, and spiritually allied to her great uncle by a genuine gift of 
oratory. There was a ring of feeling in her voice, a suppressed fire, 
and a pathos untouched by the slightest dash of sentimentality, which 
at once arrested the attention of her audience, and held them spell- 
bound, while they listened to her account of her own experiences of life 
in Ireland. Such a speech is the best argument in favour of women 
taking an active part in political life. 


The banquet given to Mr. Balfour in the Waverley Market was a 
memorable event, and one that will not be quickly forgotten by those 
who witnessed it. If “ forty feeding like one” was a sight to call forth 
Wordsworth’s eloquence, what shall be said in plain prose of two 
thousand five hundred human beings engaged in the same process? At 
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first it would have seemed that, to the great majority, the sig#¢ must be 
the event of the evening, and even then they would not have had cause 
for complaint, so moving was the spectacle of that large company rising 
to their feet, waving their table-napkins like one man, and giving full- 
throated expression to their enthusiasm for the guest whom they 
delighted to honour. But so admirable were the acoustic arrangements, 
that when Mr. Balfour began to speak, the inmates of the farthest 
gallery realized that they too could partake in “ the feast of reason.” 





Edinburgh has certainly done things en masse lately. The even- 
ing after the two great political demonstrations, a’ musical conver- 
sazione was held in the Waverley Market on a larger scale than 
anything that has ever been done here before. The hall was left intact, 
thanks to the kindness of those who had fitted it up for the banquet 
and meeting, and the decorations and electric lighting were very 
effective. It must be admitted that only those who were tolerably near 
the platform could enjoy the solo singing, or Lady Monckton’s recita- 
tions, and the artistic ¢ab/eaux vivants presented rather a blurred outline 
to the people in the further part of the hall. But financially the 
entertainment was a decided success. It had been got up for a charity 
(Convalescent Homes in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh). By an 
ingenious device the audience were got together by invitation ; there 
was no charge for the tickets, but the guests were asked to give a 
silver subscription. Seven thousand people were present, and #1022 
were collected. 


Much interest is being awakened by a portrait of Burns now on view 
in Princes Street. The picture has been quite recently discovered, and 
though the final word has yet to be spoken by the experts, there is 
every reason to suppose that the portrait is by Sir Henry Raeburn. In 
a letter from the artist, written in 1803, he mentions having despatched 
a portrait of Burns in a fishing-smack, from Leith to London, to a well- 
known firm of picture dealers. ‘The later history of the picture is not 
yet satisfactorily cleared up, but from internal evidence there is every 
reason to believe that the present picture is the portrait alluded to in 
the letter. The colouring is rich and mellow in tone, and the figure 
stands out from the canvas with life-like force and reality. The poet is 
painted seated in an arm-chair, with one leg crossed over the other. 
There is much individuality about the treatment of the figure and face, 
and it is curiously different from Nasmyth’s portrait ; but as the latter 
picture was done as an order from the Publisher for a frontispiece to 
the Poems, it may be supposed that the face was somewhat idealized. 
In this portrait the eyes are full of fire, and the eyebrows (generally a 
marked feature in people of the artistic temperament) are broadly 
defined, and have a stamp of marked individuality. The forehead, one 
of the most characteristic features in an intellectual face, is unfortu- 
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nately almost hidden by the heavy black hair; the lower part of the 
face is somewhat coarse. It is difficult, when looking at this picture, to 
know how much to gather from the face itself, or how much we read 
into it from our knowledge of the character. Whether it prove to be 
the missing Raeburn or not, it is a decidedly fine piece of painting, and 
a most suggestive portrait. 





Mr. Frederick Myers’ address to the members of the Philosophical 
_ Institution on Apparitions has set the stone rolling, and every one is 
recounting his or her experiences of ghosts or second-sight. One 
interesting story comes from a small Scotch manufacturing town, but it 
has yet to be tested by the scientific investigation of the Psychical 
Society. The facts as they have reached us are these. A weaver, a 
man of little education and no training, can and does, in a trance-like 
condition, write in tongues and on subjects of which in his conscious 
moments he is totally ignorant. He positively declines to act as a 
professional medium, but his friends and townsmen testify to his extra- 
ordinary powers. A divinity student who interviewed him when he 
was under this influence (whatever it is), asked him to write a line of 
Greek, which he promptly did. He then told him to write a line from 
the Iliad, which was done, and finally asked him to write out any two 
lines from the Eleventh Book of the Odyssey. These were written, and, 
on being compared with the text, were found to be correct, even to the 
placing of the accents. 


NOTES FROM Paris, 


The great sensation of the present time is the military law, which it 
was hoped would be modified by the new Chamber of Deputies, in 
consequence of the strong feeling of opposition shown in the provinces. 
But to the intense indignation of the Conservative classes, and of all 
the moderate men of all parties, the obnoxious law has been ratified in 
its entirety. It is consequently definitely settled that the students in the 
ecclesiastical seminaries must spend at least one year in the barracks as 
private soldiers, and at any time may be called to serve for two years 
more ; even fully ordained priests under forty-five years of age are not 
excepted. As they have declared that their sacred calling forbids them 
to shed any blood but their own, they will accompany the ambulance 
in war time ; but why then must they be forced to endure the ordeal 
of the barracks beforehand? In vain all the Catholic orators have 
pleaded for a training in the military hospitals as a much better 
preparation for the task in store for them; but the anti-clerical spirit of 
the Republican party would not yield, and to the barracks the priests 
must go. 
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After having finished their time of service in the ranks, they must 
return at stated intervals for the “28 jours” or month of drill; 
and in time of war they must leave all the duties of their calling 
to join the army. Can one imagine English clergymen subjected to 
such vexations ? 

The evident object of this law is the utter destruction of religious 
spirit in the clergy. It is hoped that the students will sufficiently feel 
the effects of corrupting influences to give up all idea of a sacerdotal 
vocation, or that they will become priests unworthy of their cloth. It 
is the old Voltairean spirit which reigns in the Republican party, and 
makes war on religion by every means in its power. 

The papers have published a list of sixty-two priests deprived of 
their stipend for having shown a preference for the Opposition candidate 
at the late elections, where so many of the Government candidates were 
professed Atheists! The names of the priests and of the parishes are 
are given at full length. The Department of La Loztre alone has 
thirteen. If it be considered that the vast majority of the French 
clergy have no private means, and that their salaries, shared with all the 
poor people of their parishes, are miserably small, the consequences of 
such a decision may be imagined. 





The present disastrous prevalence of morphino-mania amongst 
women of the higher classes is attracting anxious attention. Beginning 
with a medical prescription for the relief of physical suffering, it 
becomes a habit, like opium-eating, with the same evil effects on the 
health and intellect. Ladies of the highest rank are quoted who 
indulge more and more in this pernicious practice. The tiny in- 
strument used has its place in the dressing-case of fashionable belles, 
and when the inevitable reaction, which occurs in a life of excitement, 
begins to be felt, then quickly the instrument is taken out, and three 
slight pricks produce a feeling of delicious repose, undisturbed by any 
of the daily small annoyances from which the most prosperous life is 
not exempt. But, as is the case with all such tempting poisons, the 
dose must be renewed more and more often, on pain of becoming 
ineffectual; soon the health gives way visibly, both physically and 
morally, whilst anxious friends try to remove the cause of so much 
mischief. ‘Then comes the impossibility of giving it up; tears, sobs, 
hysterical attacks, till the fatal remedy is restored to the patient. Even 
in the working classes instances are quoted of children left without 
clothes and food, whilst the mother buys morphine (often with a forged 
prescription) as others fly to gin. 

But how can such an evil be arrested ? 

A French physician, Dr. ‘Auguste Voisin, has successfully tried 
“hypnotism and suggestion.” First, he orders the patient to sleep, at the 
same time looking at her fixedly with the determined w/#// necessary for 
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the success of such experiments. When hypnotism has produced the 
desired effect, he enumerates to her the disastrous consequences of the 
practice in which she indulges, leading to epilepsy and insanity, and 
suggests the determination to give it up. When the patient has 
declared that such is her intention, he awakens her ; and, according to 
his statement, in the vast majority of cases the cure is effectual. 

But will not many people be inclined to think the remedy worse than 
the disease ? 





The Eiffel Tower is now closed to visitors, who must be content with 
the outside view of the tall Babel. There is sharp discussion as to 
what will be done with the principal buildings of the Champ-de-Mars ; 
the present idea, which meets with great opposition, being to keep 
them for a future occasion of the same kind. To this, it is objected, 
that in ten years the present buildings will not be interesting, and that 
a new Exhibition will require new material, in accordance with the 
progress of the time—which seems rational enough. 


The city of Paris is to have 1200 more policemen, a measure 
which it is hoped will give a little more security to the public 
streets. Hitherto, the gardiens de la paix have been limited to 6100, 
from which it is necessary to deduct the four central brigades kept 


permanently at the ‘‘ Préfecture de Police,” and the brigade for the 
inspection of public vehicles, leaving little more than 4000 men 
for the streets of Paris. Each “arrondissement” is divided into 
four “ quartiers,” and each “ quartier” into “ iléts,” or beats. The beat 
is so arranged that the policeman ought to go over it many times 
during his hours of duty ; but, as a matter of fact, it is impossible for 
him to keep his watch properly. 

A “brigadier” gives out the “iléts,” or beats, to the men. Each 
man ought to have only one, and then he might have a chance of being 
enabled to keep order; but as there has been, hitherto, a dearth of 
police, one man has often to look after three or four “ilots;” so that 
he has barely time to go over the ground once in the five hours of duty. 

The French policemen are usually recruited from the soldiers who 
have served their time in the army. When first admitted into the 
police by the Préfecture, they are required to attend a class, directed 
by a “brigadier,” where their writing and spelling are improved, and 
where they are taught the rules and regulations to which they must 
submit. In the “ quartier” to which they belong, they must ply no 
trade with a shop looking on the street, but they are free to do so else- 
where. Their pay begins at 1400 francs a year (£56), with an increase 
of roo francs every three years up to the full pay of 1700 francs (£68), 
provided they have never been punished during the time. For a formal 
reprimand a policeman is suspended for six months, a punishment causes 
a delay of a year. 
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They are usually very brave and very devoted men, who have nothing 
in common with the mouchards, or detectives of the secret police, who 
flourished more especially during the Second Empire. The sergent de 
wille, or sergot, as he is called by the populace, is ever ready to risk his 
life, either in the cause of order, or to stop runaway horses, or, indeed, 
in any case of danger to the public ; for which he deserves all gratitude 
from the public—and often does not get it. 


The show for the New Year has begun in the shops, but, at the time 
we are writing, it is still incomplete. Gouache (the great confiseur) has 
garden-boxes of frosted violets, containing bonbons; also common- 
looking bags of coarse sackcloth, apparently containing raw chestnuts, 
which, when removed, reveal the delicious “ marrons glacés.” Boissier 
has a more attractive show of pretty baskets and boxes for his bonbons. 

The enamelled jewellery, so much admired at the Exhibition, is now 
seen in the great jewellers’ shops ; maiden-hair fern, in green and gold, 
very delicately wrought with tiny diamond sparks; the four-leaved 
shamrock, which in France is supposed to bring “luck ;” pretty pink- 
enamel brooches in the shape of a wild rose, with a pearl pistil and 
diamond stamens; a few bracelets with tiny watches, but the rage for 
watches everywhere is over. 

‘* La Penseé,” in the Faubourg St. Honoré, shows exquisite embroidery, 
well worthy of the notice of lovers of art-needlework. Vestments in all 
kinds of obsolete stitches on canvas, to imitate antique brocade of ex- 
traordinary magnificence; Spanish embroidery, entirely in spangles 
laid one over the other like fish-scales, on a network of gold thread, 
lined with silk; panels in tent-stitch, so fine and so wonderfully 
shaded, as to equal Gobelin tapestry; embroidery in tiny ribbon on 
satin, called rococo work,—the list would be endless. 

Children’s toys of course recall the Exhibition ; little Eiffel Towers 
are sold with a chemical preparation, by which they can be illuminated ; 
dolls in the costumes of all nations; little Tonkinese chairs to be 
wheeled about ; small Decauville railways, &c., &c. 


An artistic event is in preparation; a sort of dramatic poem, by 
Barbier, on Joan of Arc, to be recited by Sarah Bernhardt, with an 
accompaniment of music by Gounod. The whole career of Joan of 
Arc will be represented, in a series of tableaux, with great magnificence 
of scenery, costumes, &c. The performance is divided into three 
principal parts ; the first represents the peasant girl of Domrémy, her 
visions and her mission; the second, the triumphant coronation of 
Charles VII. at Reims; the third, the prison at Rouen, and the death 
of the heroine. The form will be neither that of a tragedy, nor of an 
opera, but something between the two; with choruses and singing at 
appropriate interludes between recitations, accompanied by the softest 
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music. ‘Sarah Bernhardt must speak in an atmosphere of music,” 
was said by Gounod himself, adding that the music must be as light 
and delicate as gauze. 

It is expected that all will be ready for the New Year, and undoubtedly 
the sight will be most interesting. Sarah Bernhardt is scarcely young 
enough, even with the aid of stage artifices, to represent the “‘ Maid of 
Orleans ;” but if the meretricious characters that she has acted for the 
last few years have not destroyed her power of representing a truly 
pure and noble heroine, her genius will be sufficient to captivate the 
spectators, and to make all else forgotten. Any one who has seen 
Sarah Bernhardt in “Za Fille de Roland,” must remember the idea} 
beauty of the impersonation; so might it be with Joan of Arc, a 
memory to be cherished like a poetic vision. 


A book which is making a great sensation in the political and 
religious world is entitled, ‘ Le Pape de Demain,’ by Jean de Bonnefou’; 
the pseudonym of a correspondent of the Gaulois, who was un- 
ceremoniously turned out of Berlin at a moment's notice by Prince 
Bismarck at the time of the Emperor Frederick’s death. The book is 
clever and spiteful, written with “malice, hatred, and all un- 
charitableness ;” abusing and turning into ridicule all the Italian 
Cardinals, not without a treacherous cut at the Pope himself every now 
and then. The French Cardinals, including the Archbishop of Paris, do 
not wholly escape the lash, though not so ill-treated as the Italians. 
The English seem to find the most favour in his sight; he has only 
words of praise for Cardinal Manning and Cardinal Newman ; as also 
for Cardinal de Lavigerie, who is especially privileged, and hinted at as 
‘Le Pape de Demain.’ 

But when did the election of a Pope fulfil predictions? The result 
always takes the world by surprise. 


‘L’Avenir d’Aline,’ by Henri Gréville, is a novel which can be 
recommended ; also ‘ Loyauté,’ by Mlle. Zénaide Fleuriot. 
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LORD MELBOURNE'S PAPERS, edited by LLtoyp C. Sanprrs 
(1 vol. 18s. Longman), is welcome as throwing additional light on a very 
interesting character which has never yet been satisfactorily portrayed. 
A great deal of Lord Melbourne’s charm no doubt depended on 
his living personality, and therefore necessarily perished with him. 
A man’s deeds and words may be accurately recorded and yet leave a 
totally inadequate impression of what he actually was. The problem 
in the present case is to reconcile the superficially indolent and 
somewhat reckless wit with the painstaking and conscientious states- 
man. The papers here given open with a series of letters written 
while Lord Melbourne, then a younger son, was studying in Glasgow ; 
these, which are rather disappointingly commonplace, are followed by 
extracts from a parliamentary diary kept during 1807, and the two 
succeeding years, while the bulk of the volume consists of letters 


written to colleagues in office. Mr. Lloyd Sanders shows himself a 
model editor ; his notes are brief yet adequate ; he obviously possesses 
an intimate knowledge of the political history of the time, yet he is 
content to remain in the background. Lord Cowper contributes a very 
interesting preface. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, as DEsIGNER AND WRITER, by 
W. M. Rossetti (1 vol. 7s. 6d. Cassell), is perhaps rather a collection of 
memoranda than a book, but is interesting as giving from a source of 
unimpeachable authority details concerning a poet and painter_ who, 
whatever his shortcomings, indisputably occupied a distinguished place 
in the English intellectual life of his time. The arrangement adopted 
is chronological, the work and chief events of Rossetti’s life being 
grouped under each successive year. Though this order gives a 
somewhat disjointed appearance to the book, it is extremely convenient 
for readers wishing to acquire definite information. The latter part of 
the volume is occupied by a prose paraphrase of the sonnet sequence, 
‘The House of Life,’ which excited so much discussion at the time of 
its first appearance, and which, perhaps, can hardly be fully appreciated 
by readers unacquainted with the early Italian poets, or at any rate with 
Rossetti’s own exquisite renderings of them. An Appendix gives a 
complete list of Rossetti’s works of art. 
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MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY, by Mrs. Jurian 
MARSHALL (2 vols. 30s. Bentley), gives what will probably be recognized 
as the authorized version of Mary Shelley’s life. The first and most 
eventful portion has already been amply discussed by Professor Dowden 
and others, and there is probably nothing fresh to be said concerning 
the years preceding the poet’s untimely death in 1822 ; but concerning 
the widowhood, extending over nearly thirty years, comparatively little 
has been published ; and Shelley students will be grateful to Mrs. Marshall 
for the picture she has drawn of her heroine in her controversies with 
her husband’s family, and her efforts to increase her income by author- 
ship. The death of Sir Percy Shelley, which took place a few weeks 
since, gives a melancholy opportuneness to a publication, which, however, 
can be amply justified on its own intrinsic merits. The general get-up 
and appearance of the book is exceptionally attractive. 


AMONG CANNIBALS. By Cart LumHottz. With Maps and 120 
Illustrations. (1 vol. 24s. AZurray.) The science of travelling in wild 
countries is taking its place as a recognized department of education. 
The old haphazard methods of research and discovery are useless in 
these days, if the traveller wish to make his mark. Dr, Lumholtz, being 
already distinguished for his attainments in natural history and 
anthropology, was sent out by the University of Christiania to the less 
known districts of N. Queensland, to study the fauna of the country 
and that remarkable race of men, now rapidly vanishing before the 
advance of “ civilization,” who dwell in those regions. These aborigines 
are cannibals, and probably of a lower type than any other inhabitants of 
the earth at the present day. Dr. Lumholtz lived alone among them, 
till life became almost unbearable, and studied their characters, habits, 
and pursuits, as no European has been able to do before. His book, 
which is sumptuously “‘ got up” and illustrated, combines that charm of 
narrative with accuracy of scientific detail which alone can commend 
such a work to the discriminating public. Amongst other illustrations 
are four beautifully coloured plates of species of the tree kangaroo 
discovered by the author. 


WOULD YOU KILL HIM? by G. P. Laturop (3 vols. 315. 6d. 
David Douglas), is a novel more distinctively American than we often 
meet with on this side of the Atlantic. The first volume contains an 
elaborate account of a gigantic attempt to “corner” the wheat market, 
the course of speculative “quotations” being cleverly compared to the 
successive movements of a musical symphony. The episode may seem 
disagreeably complicated to those who are totally unacquainted with the 
language of Wall Street and Capel Court, yet it is notable as one of 
the first attempts to utilize for emotional purposes in fiction a very 
important factor in modern life. The main plot is concerned with a 
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rather colourless young American who gets engaged, in the first 
chapter, to the daughter of a speculator, but when the latter is ruined 
by the collapse of the “ corner,” obtains his release and shortly afterwards 
marries a highly educated young lady, whose financial position is un- 
impeachable. His married happiness is put in jeopardy, and for a time 
obscured, by a treacherous lady friend of his wife acting in concert 
with the brother of his former sweetheart. The book is written with 
a great deal of cleverness, and the smartness which results from a 
conscientious struggle for effect. 


MRS. FENTON, A SKeETCcH, by W. E. Norris (1 vol. 6s, Longman), 
is written with Mr. Norris’s usual graceful ease. The interest of the 
plot partly turns on a mystery which we shall not be so indiscreet as 
to reveal, but apart from the sensational element, there is some very 
careful character-drawing. Mrs. Fenton herself is the most elaborate of 
the “studies,” but hardly the most successful, though the circumstances 
of her life are so far removed from ordinary experience that her case is 
a difficult one to pronounce upon. Fred Musgrave, her cousin and 
admirer, appeals to us much more closely; but perhaps the most vivid 
impression is made by the crabbed and wealthy old Dean of a College, 
whose last moments are described in the opening chapters. The dis- 
posal of his fortune is the centre round which the story moves, 
and there is a pleasant atmosphere of decorous love-making through- 
out. Slight as it is, the book is one which the reader will hardly 
lay aside till the last page has been turned, and having read it once 
for the story, he might do worse than read it again for the style. 


A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE, by G. Cotmore (2 vols. 215. 
Sonnenschein), is evidently the work of a young writer and shows con- 
siderable promise, though we could wish that its theme had been less 
repulsive. There are certain phases of suffering which, though they may 
not be of especially rare occurrence, are wholly beyond the reach of 
remedy, and therefore not profitable objects of study, nor fit material 
for art. Among these is the slow approach of hereditary insanity, which 
forms the leading motive for the present volumes. A girl who has to 
help support herself and her widowed mother by teaching, is loved 
by and loves a rich young man, who conceals from her, persuading her 
mother to join in the deception, the fact that the taint of madness is in 
his family. The situation with its terrible possibilities is very vividly 
realized, and the insidious approach of the catastrophe indicated with 
great skill. The weak point ofthe book lies in the character of the 
young wife, whose pity for her husband is entirely merged in agonized 
pity for herself. If the author had represented her as triumphing over 
her instinctive repulsion and loving all the more passionately because 
she pitied also, the book might have been really fine. 








